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time I'll get to write about me 
bein’ operated on for appendicitis, I't 
just try to tell you the most interestiq 
2 part about what 
happened after 
the doctor oper. 
ated and I woke 
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up from whe 
they give me t 
put me to sleep, 

But I didn't Stay 
awake very long 
I recollect I open. 
ed my eyes long 
enough to ge 
that the _ pretty 
little gal was 





BILL CASPER 
standin’ right there a holdin’ one of 


my hands. That sort of satisfied me 
so I says to her, says I, “You're pow. 








erful nice,” and dropped off to sleep 
again. 

I’ve heard tell of a lot of things men 
tells when they are comin’ out from 
under this here ether they call jt 
things they ain’t intended never. to 
tell nobody. After I come to my 
senses I was right uneasy, specially 
since [ seen Marthy had been there al! 
the time. It was quite a spell before 
I got a chance to ask the little girl 
if I had done any talkin’ I ought not 
to. “No siree,” says she, “You ain't 
said as much as a word.” I was plum) 
relieved and went right off to sleep, 


I was powerful sick part of the time 








that day but by the next day I didn't 
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Find the Head of the Mysterious Headless Horse- 
man. Six heads are shown. Only one of them 


belongs to the Mysterious Headless Horseman 


$12,960.00 








who for years struck terror to the heart of a Cash Prizes 
peaceful Ts one ever saw his head. Can 

you now solve this age-old mystery? Here is BUICK SEDANS 
pear =a | * 

Buick 8 Cylinder an and $2,500 i s 

You must look carefully. See that the head EVERYONE 
you pick fits the collar of the mysterious night Whe Takes An Active 
rider. Rush your answer at once to qualify in Part Will Be 


this gigantic distribution of $12,960 or 4 Buick PAID IN CASH 








Sedans and $8,160.00 in Cash Prizes. 





This sensational, easy money making opportunity is just our way of advertising. 
. Many other big cash 


Someone who solves our puzzle is going to win $3,700.00 
prizes. Anyone may win—why not you? This big fortune in cash and 
automobiles must be given away. Find the Headless Horseman’s 
Head. Get your share of this easy money. 


EASY TO WIN 


Everyone who takes an active part will be paid in cash. Nothing for you to 
lose—everything to win. Already we have $12,960 waiting in the bank to be 
paid to the winners. Just think how wonderful to get $3,700 all at one time! 
And so easily, too! 103 Grand Prizes. The winner of the grand second prize 
may win $2,200, and winner of the grand third prize may win $1,700. Four 
other $500 Prizes. You are absolutely sure of being rewarded in cash if you take 
an active part. 





Reo. Dr. S. 


T. 

Wilts, Pastor of 

First Christian 

en o Mone sie a 
bus, S. Carolina. 


Don’t delay! Just find the Head- 





Now Is YOUR Chance 


To Win a Large Part of This 
Advertising Prize Moncey 


The money must be given. Thousands are 
going to profit in cash. Someone is going to 
win the choice of $3,700 Cash or Buick 8 
Sedan and $2,500. Many have won big 
Cash Prizes from us before. Now is YOUR 
chance. Solve the Mystery of the Head- 
less Horseman. Rush your answer. 


Indiana Farmer Wins 
$3,500.00 Cash 


C.H. Essig. Argos, Indiana, won $3,500.00. He 
wrote: “I wish to thank you 3,500 times for it! 
Oh boy! This is the biggest sum of money I 
ever had in my life. When you think of people 
working a whole lifetime and never realizing 
such a sum, it is indeed a fortune.” 


Preacher Wins 


Dr. S. T. Willis, Pastor of the First Christian 
Charch, S. Carolina, won a cash prize from us. 


“™ Mrs. Kate Need- 
ham, of Oregon, won 
$4,705.00 Miss 
Serene Burbach, 


Wisconsin, won 
$1,125.00. @ 


Handreds of men, women, 
boys and girls, have been 
rewarded in our past ad- 
vertising Campaign. 


his Old Mystery 





S. H. Bennet 





Lynchburg, Va. 
Won 8650.00. 
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have no trouble a tall except I got 
awtul tired a layin’ one way. 


I reckon I got enough bathin’ in five 
or six days in that hospital to do me 
the rest of the year. First thing | 
knowed here come a little girl witha 
| big pan of water, a rag and soap. 

“How do you feel?” says she with 
the nicest little smile I ever see ona 
| gal’s face. 

“Fair to middlin’,” 
up to that smile. 





says I warmin 


‘| “Are you ready for your bath?” 

says she. 

i| “No’m,” says I, “I just washed my 
neck Sunday and this ain’t but Tues 

day or Wednesday, is it?” 


“That don’t make no difference,” 
says she, “it’s one of the rules that as 
long as you stay in the hospital we 
give you a good bath every day.” And 
with that she lit in to pullin’ off my 
shirt. 


Well sir, that got me plumb wor- 
ried. I didn’t know what was goif 
i|to happen next. But it wasn't long 
juntil I seen everything was goin’ to 
| be alright. She kept that sheet pulled 
up over me and give me a good bathin 
f, mighty nigh all over with soap and 
|water. Then every day after that 
| here she’d come about the same time 
with the same pan of water and the 
same cute little smile all over her 
face. That was sure a million dollar 
smile. 

About the first to come to see me 
every mornin’ was a little red headed 
She always put a thermometer 
n my mouth and counted my pulse. 
She was right pretty and pleasant and 
I wished she could of come oitener. 


But after the second day the girl | 


girl. 


- 
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the least expense. We suggest 


Buy 
Advertised 


with Classified Ads. 
Southern farm paper. 


Increase Your Income Several Hundred Dolla 


There are many ways to increase your income. 
“Classified Ads’ 


‘in THE 


Mail your advertisement to start with the mext issue. 


One way is to sell your products with 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER- 
RURALIST. Now is the time to advertise your Seeds, Livestock, Baby Chicks, Pullets 
and Cockerels, Plants, Farm Lands, Machinery and other equipment not in use. 

Look around the farm and home for things not needed. Turn them into real money 
Our rate is low and our circulation exceeds that of any other 
Refer to the Classified Ad pages in this issue. 


|=: if she wasn’t quite as good 


was gladest to see was the one that 
brought something to eat. She didn't 
have to smile and it didn’t make 


| lookin’. I believe I was just a little 
| ladder to see her. 

| The prettiest of all was a little red 
headed girl that didn’t come arcu 
till the last day I was there. She ha 








Goods! 


Advertising makes it possible to sell 
better goods at lower prices. Write 
advertisers for catalogs and informa- 
tion. Please mention 

ng coulters front, 

iif finished. 10 days 
Se ae 
rens' “7? 


The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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| just come in with a cheerful good: 
| mornin’-how-do-you-feel and was askif 
| if there was anything I needed when 
in walks Marthy. Marthy took one 
look at the gal and out of the door she 
goes. Ina little while here she come 
again. “We're goin’ home this 
evenin’,” says she. “Land sakes!” 54° 
I. Here I was, just gettin’ wher 
could enjoy things as went on 4 little, 
when I must up and go home. 
Yours truly, 











RECKON this is about the las f 
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Landlords and Tenants Cooperate 


Master Farmers Set Examples of Good Management 


N MANY farms we can go a long way toward 
getting that extra $500 a year just by having bet- 
ter plans and agreements between landlord and 
tenant. Whatever methods keep up soil fertility, keep 
down store accounts, and encourage “living at home,” 
and encourage good will between owner and cultivator, 
are good for both parties. And to this end let’s now 
consider three things :— 
1. A letter we recently wrote—lt is as 
follows :— 
“One of the most effective ways of in- 
creasing farm income in the South would 
be by the general adoption of better rental 
contracts between landlord and tenant. We 
shall greatly appreciate it if you will just 
take a pencil and jot down on the other side 
of this sheet any features you insist on in 
dealing with your tenants, looking to the 
maintenance and improvement of soil fer- 
tility, or proper rotation of crops, or pro- 
duction of food, feed, and _ live-at-home 
crops, or upkeep of buildings, terraces, 
drainage, or any rewards or penalties or 
any other ideas you incorporate in your 
arrangements with tenants or laborers.” 
2. The persons to whom we addressed it. 
—The Master Farmers of Virginia, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina. i, 
3. The answers we got—They are full 
of information and inspiration and you will 
be interested in reading them herewith :— 


From South Carolina Master 
Farmers 

._L. GETTYS, Kershaw County.—As far 

as possible we require the tenants to plant 
as much corn as cotton, having peas or beans 
in the corn, and to rotate crops, never plant- 
ing cotton after cotton. A cover crop is 
planted in September in the cotton middles 
consisting of oats, rye, and vetch or Canada 
field peas. The land is terraced, and we re- 
quire the tenants to keep up the terraces and 
keep hedgerows, ditch banks, etc., cut. 

A.V. Bethea, Dillon—First of all, I try i 
to select tenants who are more or less intel- fees 
ligent. The reason for this is to get better 
codperation for doing a little different from 
the usual practice among tenants, which is 
to put all their time on making cotton and 
tobacco. For several years I have bought enough garden 
seed for all families and I see that they plant good 
gardens and cultivate them. Most of my tenants work 
the share crop system, but in addition to cotton and to- 
bacco, they plant enough corn to feed themselves and 
their mules and hogs, and large patches of sorghum, 
Potatoes, and peanuts. If I find a tenant that will not 
have a cow (furnished by me), hogs, garden, and the 
various crops such as sorghum, potatoes, watermelons, 
ete, I put him on notice that I cannot use him. 





J. R. Fairey, Calhoun —I live on my 1,500-acre farm 
and think too much of my land to rent it. All of my 
land except 200 acres is planted in corn, oats, hay, peas, 
beans, etc., or is in permanent pasture. The 200 acres 
18 planted one-half in cotton and the other half in corn 
With peas or beans and is worked by Negro tenants on 
halves. My only reason for share cropping this tract 
1s to have an extra supply of labor during busy seasons. 


» 
mee 


I require my croppers to work under my daily super- 
vision, just as I farm the other part of the place. Since 
the boll weevil struck us in 1921, the planting of cot- 
ton has become a losing game and it looks to me as if the 
time for Negro tenancy has passed. 


J. Frank Williams, Sumter—After tenants remain 








“A COVER CROP IS PLANTED IN SEPTEMBER IN THE -€OTTON MIDDLES CON- 
SISTING OF OATS, RYE, AND VETCH OR CANADA FIELD PEAS.’’—J. L., GETTYS. 


on my place one or two years, I rarely mention the 
terms on which they stay. I give them as much land 
rent free as they need to grow all the potatoes, molasses, 
melons, and garden crops they can cohsume themselves. 
If they grow more than their families can consume I 
require them to pay rent on the part from which they 
make sales. 


I furnish all the fertilizer and the tenants give 
me half of the cotton and all the seed. I give them 
two-thirds of the corn and get one-third. I require 
velvet beans to be planted in one-third of the corn 
land and cowpeas in the other two-thirds. I rent them 
two acres of land for oats, on which they always grow 
a crop of peavine hay. If a tenant is greedy and leaves 
land around his house to grow truck patches which he 
doesn’t get planted or fails to cultivate properly, I then 
charge him rent for such land at the rate of $5 per 
acre. 

One of my tenants has been with me since I start- 


‘ 


ed farming 20 years ago and several have been with 
me 8 to 12 years. The usual one-horse crop is 12 acres 


of cotton, 9 of corn, 2 of oats, and at least 1 acre in | 


garden and truck. I furnish pasture for one cow for 

each tenant and require him either to keep fence and 

posts in repair or pay enough pasture rent to have this 

done. All tenants assist a local carpenter in repairing 
their buildings. 


‘From North Carolina. Master 
Farmers 
. E. OSBORNE, Henderson County.—I 


insist that tenants rotate crops to help 
keep up the fertility of the land and grow 


4 I furnish a garden and require him to take 
good care of tools and stock and cultivate 
his crop thoroughly. 





i O. J. Holler, Rutherford—I am still on 
my soil improvement program and use noth- 
ing but hired labor. 





J. C. Causey, Randolph.—I do not rent. 
any of my land. I am afraid to trust it in 
the hands of tenants. 





L. O. Moseley, Lenoir—Farming with 
good tenants is a pleasure. With poor ones 
it is like jumping overboard with a millstone 
about your neck—everybody goes under. We 
should like to see the time when mutual con- 
tracts could be drawn and lived up to, but 
much missionary work along this line will 
have first to be done. Our farm is worked 

; about half with hired labor and half with 
tenants on a 50-50 basis. If cotton and to- 
bacco go lower, it will be 100 per cent hired 
labor and livestock, kept where we can revert 
as prices change. All corn lafid,is inter- 
planted with soybeans and all tobacco land 

i sowed to cover crops as soon as is practi- 

cable after the stalks are destroyed by cut- 
ting and disking. We use barley, Abruzzi 
rye, or mixed grain, and add some vetch or 
Austrian winter peas for winter storage of 
nitrogen. We follow cotton with tobacco, 
put peas in tobacco at the last plowing when 
we can increase fertility of land, cut the peas 
for hay or graze. 





S. L. Carpenter, Lincoln.—I have no tenants. I have 
been fortunate enough to keep my boys on the farm. 
From what I have seen and learned about tenant farm-_ 
ing, I don’t think it pays. Tenants are nog going to 
keep up the fertility of the land. We need more land- 
owners living on their own farms. If they don’t farm 
it, they ought to sell it to someone who will. 





B. N. Sykes, Hertford—I have tenants who have 
been with me fifteen years. All sow winter cover crops, 
have good gardens, plenty of sweet potatoes, and raise 
a few hogs. I try to be as fair and reasonable with a 
tenant as I would be with a partner. We must work 
together. If they make, I make; if they lose, I lose, 


I seldom have to drive a good man away, but have lost — 


some good ones who prospered and saved enough to buy 
farms for themselves. (Concluded on page 19) 


4 plenty of food, feed, and live-at-home crops. . 
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~The World’s 


News: A 





Monthly Reviews 


A Stable Money System Is Necessary to Honesty and Prosperity 


HAT is the main cause of the present worla- 
wide industrial stagnation, business depression, 
and agricultural “hard times” ? 


A great many thoughtful and well informed people 
who are far from being socialistic -or communistic or 
radical or even agrarian—a great 
many such people are beginning 
to say that probably the chief 
trouble (along with tariff bar- 
riers that check international 
trade) is our utterly antiquated, 
unstable, unscientific, and inelas- 
tic money system. Or on the 
question of elasticity perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say 
that whatever elasticity there is 
works -in reverse—expands in 
boom times when it should contract and contracts in 
hard times when it should expand. And, furthermore, 
in times such as we are now suffering it becomes to the 
advantage of the world’s bondholders, money lenders, 
mortgage holders, etc., to decrease the price of com- 
modities so that the purchasing power of money may 
further increase. 


Thus so careful and distinguished an authority as 
The Business Week says of recent business develop- 
ments :— 

“Tf, after this large scale laboratory demonstration, 
terrestrial in scope, anyone still believes that banks are 
merely custodians of savings and have no power to 
create or destroy the basis of exchange and alter the 
standard of value, let him stay after school and try to 
explain what has become of the billions of dollars of 
purchasing power that were so freely in circulation in 
929, and why 17-million bale cotton crops in 1926 and 
1927 sold for 17 cents a pound and a 15-million bale 
crop this year for 7 cents—and other similar conun- 

s.” 


Our Money Yardstick: 18 to 36 
Inches Long 

URTHERMORE, in the Wall Street Journal itself, 

we find Thomas F. Woodlock enthusiastically com- 
mending the recent Macmillan Committee Report on 
Finance and Industry in Great Britain with this em- 
phatic conclusion :— 

“A study of history would, we believe, confirm the 
opinion that it is in the changes in the level of prices, 
and in the consequential alteration in the position of 
debtors and creditors, that the main secret of social 
trouble is to be found.” : 

With this declaration in mind let’s consider these 
facts. The United States government through its 
Bureau of Labor statistics publishes for each month 
and year the “average wholesale price of all commodi- 
ties” based on a pre-war level of 100 per cent. 

Taking these official data we can next find what has 
been each year the average purchasing power of a dol- 
lar as compared with its pre-war (1909-14) purchasing 
power. Take whatever fraction or unit of an average 
commodity that it would have required $1 or 100 cents 
to buy on the average day in 1909-14 and we find that 
in the last fifteen years the power of a dollar to buy 
that same unit fraction, or value of commodities, goods, 
or products—that is to say, the real value or purchasing 
power of a dollar as compared with pre-war—has 
varied as follows :— 

VALUE OF A DOLLAR IN PURCHASING POWER (IN 


CENTS) AS COMPARED WITH PRE-WAR 1909-14) 
PURCHASING POWER OF A DOLLAR 





CLARENCE POE 
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tFirst half 1931, 


From these indisputable figures surely anyone can 
see the truth of a statement we have often repeated in 
recent months as follows :— 

During every day from January, 1910, to this good 
hour in 1931, there has been no change in our standards 
of height or weight or quantity. A yard has always 
been 36 inches, no more and no less. A pound has al- 
ways been 16 ounces, no more and no less. A gallon 
has always been eight pints, no more and no less. But 
im this brief period our measurement of value in buying 
and selling has varied 10, 25, 50 per cent, and even more 
than 100 per cent when we compare 1920 money values 
with present money values. Such a condition is as de- 
moralizing as if a yardstick might be anywhere from 
18 to 36 inches in tength, varying by days, months, and 
years—fully as demoralizing and a thousandfold more 


tLatest monthly report. 


By CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 

















—From Wallaces’ Farmer and Homestead. 
DEBTS TO BE PAID IN VALUES DOUBLE THE 


BY REQUIRING 


ORIGINAL AMOUNTS OUR UNSTABLE MONEY SYSTEM ROBS 


DEBTORS AND DESTROYS HOMES. 


A Moral Issue to Stir America 


ND here indeed is a moral issue that should stir 

America. For this whole problem has its roots 
deep, very deep, in basic and essential moralities—in 
sheer fundamental common honesty as between man 
and mam. Certainly every man in America who makes 
any claim to religion ought to see it—every man who 
professes to be the servant of a God who hears “the 
needy when he crieth, the poor also and him that hath 
no helper’; every man who professes to serve a God to 
whom a false balance is an abomination but a just 
weight His delight, and Who wrote it into the statutes 
of Israel 4,000 years ago :— 


“Ye shall do no unrighteousness in judgment, in 
meteyard, in weight, or in measure. Just balances, just 
weights, a just ephah and a just hin shall ye have 
eae not divers weights a . not divers 
measures. But thou shalt have a perfect and a just 
weight; a perfect and a just measure shalt thou have.” 


It would be impossible, it seems, for the genius of 
man to conceive and bring forth a more gigantic and 
colossal anvention for making “the rich richer and the 
poor poorer,” or for sheer robbery of the debtor classes 
under the form of law, than is such an unstable measure 
of value as is shown by the figures just quoted. It is 
a system which makes the law an aid and ally of the 
robber rather than a defender of the robbed. When, 
for example, a debt is contracted when the dollars 
loaned represent 10 bales of cotton or 500 bushels of 
wheat, and the governments and financial systems of 





Poems of Nature and Country 
Life: “Autumn” 


HE is an heroic poem well suited to these 
times—a poem which celebrates the courage 
with which the earth faces winter out of which 
spring shall yet emerge; and we rejoice that in 
like spirit most Southern farmers face these 
troublous times and “plan for victories” that 
shall yet be theirs:— 


The music of the autumn wind sings low, 

Down by the ruins of the painted hills, 

Where death lies flaming with a marvelous glow, 
Upon the ash of rose and daffodils. 

But I can find no melancholy here 

To see the naked rocks and thinning trees; 
Earth strips to grapple with the winter year— 


I love the earth who goes to battle now, 
To struggle with the wintry whipping storm, | 
And bring the glorious spring out from the night. 
I see earth’s muscles bared, her battle brow, 
And am not sad, but feel her marvelous charm 
As splendidly she plunges in the fight. 

—Edwin Curran. 











I see her gnarled hills plan for victories. | 


the earth make it so that the creditor collects dollars 
that represent 30 bales of cotton or 1,500 bushels of 
wheat (and in similar proportions as regards all other 
commodities), in addition to having all interest pay. 
ments correspondingly increased—when this happens 
has not a robbery been permitted as essentially immora{ 
as the theft of hams from a smokehouse, the burglary 
of a home, or the holdup of a bank? There may be law 
but there is no morality and no honesty in requiring a 
man to pay in values twice or thrice what he received 
in principal plus twice or thrice in values what he 
agreed to pay in interest also. 

And here, too, is an amazing contrast. In 1896 our 
captains, lords, and rulers in business and finance thun- 
dered with indignation against a policy that they sai 
would have permitted 100-cent debts to be paid with 
50-cent dollars, and rallied America in behalf of “hon. 
est money” to protect the creditor classes. But today 
from what high quarters in press or pulpit or rostrum 
have we heard any nation-summoning alarm in behalf 
of “honest money” to protect the debtor classes—any 
soul-stirring protest, tense with moral indignation, 
against the immorality of requiring debtors to pay with 
100-cent dollars the debts they contracted with 70-cent, 
50-cent, or even 44-cent dollars? Why the difference? 


What Are the Remedies? 
Ele now what shall we do about it all? 


The writer has recently attended a conference of 
agricultural leaders in Chicago at which one of our best 
American agricultural economists, Mr. H. A. Walltace 
of Wallaces’ Farmer, summarized the general conctu- 
sions in form given by him on page 18. Where Mr; 
Wallace’s summary speaks of the “1926 price level,” 
however, we think instead of singling out one special 
year it would be better to say the average price level 
in the years 1920 to 1930. Drastic action should be 
taken at once by the great nations and banking powers 
that will bring prices as early as possible to the average 
level of 1920-30, and then the value of a dollar should 
be stabilized at that level. Perhaps the best plan is that 
of Tinnes and Irving Fisher, which could be worked 
out substantially as follows :— 

1, Let the standard American dollar at any time contain 


just enough gold to represent the average purchasing power 
of $1 in the years 1920-30. 


2. These dollars containing these varying quantities of 
gold need not be actually distributed by the government 
(there is in fact little actual gold coin in circulation now; 
most people hardly see gold money once a year) but the 
government would at all times hold enough gold bullion in 
the treasury to redeem its outstanding “treasury certificate” 
dollars based on these 1920-30 values—precisely as our $1, $5, 
$10, and $20 “silver certificates” 
is now issued. 


By this method we should have indeed a stable 
money system—“‘a perfect and a just measure” th 
values; a standard fair alike to debtors and creditors, 
and seeking to do equal and exact justice between them. 
It is high time that our agricultural, political, and moral 
leaders in America unite in a demand for such a policy 
both as a moral and economic necessity. 


or so-called “paper money” 





fhe Ministry 2 Beauty 


A Treat for Music Lovers 


VERY music lover in America will rejoice that 

through the National Broadcasting Company the 
Walter Damrosch Orchestra’s “Music Appreciation 
Hour” will be broadcast over sixty radio stations every 
other Friday from now till next May—beginning Fri- 
day, October 9, and skipping only Christmas Day and 
March 18. The hour each time will be 11 a.m. to noon, 
Eastern Standard Time, and 10 to 11 a.m. Central 
Time. Any teacher or music club officer can get at 


instructor’s manual free by writing NBC Music Appre- - 


ciation Hour, National Broadcasting Company, Inc. 
711 Fifth Ave., New York City, and any other intef- 
ested reader can get a free booklet about the program 
by writing the same address. 


A Thought for Today 


weer persons who. wonder why they don’t amount 
to any more than they do, have good stuff im them, 
energetic, persevering, and have ample opportunities. 
It is all a case of trimming the useless branches 








throwing the whole force of power into the develop- _ 


ment of something that counts——W. J. Johnston. 
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In the Fall of the Year Special Effort Is Required to 


Keep Young Animals in Flesh 


stock that are living from grazing alone will 
get along pretty well, but in the fall of the year 
when the pastures get dry or woody, or if they get short, 
the young animals are likely to rapidly lose flesh. Very 
often, because of neglect at this time of the year, wean- 
fing calves lose part of their summer gains and actually 
get so poor that more careful feeding and more feed 
become necessary to carry them through the winter. 
Stomach worms are also apt to show their effects 
at this time and when the calves and yearlings do not 
do well, and swellings on the under parts of the body 
and perhaps scouring appear, in the advanced cases, 
treatment for stomach worms and careful feeding are 
generally indicated. It will always pay 
to look carefully after the young stock 


W toe the pastures remain green the young 


By? TAIT BUTLER 


is probably advisable to feed about all the hulls the 
cattle will eat, when mixed with the quantity of meal 
allowed. 

The quantity of hulls which the cattle will eat will 
vary with the size of the cattle and also probably with 
the quantity of meal fed. Probably not less than 2% 
to 3 pounds of hulls should be fed to one pound of 
cottonseed meal and some advise feeding as much as 
four pounds of hulls to one pound of meal if the cattle 
will eat such a large quantity of hulls. 


Probably 34 to 1 pound of cottonseed meal should 


air-slaked lime or wood ashes, and cottonseed meal. 
The meal is suggested as a drier or to keep the mixture 
in good condition. This mixture should be kept in 
boxes and under shelter where the cattle may eat at 
will, but if the cattle have not had salt in sufficient 
quantity previously, they should be given, mixed with 
feed, about two ounces of salt for every 1,000 pounds 
of their weight until their craving for salt is satisfied, 
before being allowed free access to the salt mixture. 
While the most rapid gains may not be obtained 
from meal and hulls alone, fair gains are usually made 
at a relatively low cost for short feeding periods. When 
silage is available, cottonseed meal and a small quantity 
of hulls or other low grade roughage probably give the 
most economical gains on mature cattle 
for short feeding periods, unless other 





in the fall and see that they go into 


feeds, such as corn, are relatively cheap- 
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winter quarters in good strong con- 
dition. 

A mixture of equal parts of salt, 
jir-slaked lime, and cottonseed meal 
should be kept before all livestock at 
all times during the winter. 


Feeding the Fattening 
Hogs 
Nem hogs intended for the farm and 
home pork supplies, that are to be 
killed in December and January, will 
practically all go on feed this month. 

The basic feed will be corn or sor- 
ghum grains for most of them, and per- 
haps too many will get one of these 
feeds and no other. 

All fattening hogs should have in s 
addition to one of these feeds, some 
tankage, fish meal, or milk. If tankage 
or fish meal is used it will be found 
economical to mix it with an equal 
quantity of cottonseed meal and let the 
hogs take what they want from a self- : 
feeder. 

If the hogs are fed by hand, they 
should have one part of this protein 
mixture to six or eight parts of corn 
or sorghum grain. 

In addition to the corn and tankage, 
the hogs will do better and pork will 
be made cheaper if the hogs have one 
of the following feeds: green grazing, 
soybeans, cowpeas, or peanuts. 

A mineral mixture of equal parts of 
salt, air-slaked lime or wood ashes, 





er than usually prevail in the South. 


Lime for Dairy Cows 


[* DAIRY cows receiving a ration 
which lacks variety, and is poorly 
balanced, need and are benefited by ad- 
ditional minerals, the average person 
easily assumes that all dairy cows will 
be benefited by the addition of calcium 
and phosphorus to their rations. But 
the Ohio Experiment Station (Bulletin 
No. 445), as a result of tests extending 
over five years and 11 months, declares: 
“When rations containing legume hays 
and a grain mixture containing bran 
and linseed oil meal or cottonseed meal 
are fed, cows probably will not be 
benefited by the addition of dicalcium 
phosphate. In general, when rations of 
the above type are fed, mineral defi- 
ciencies probably do not exist.” 


This statement is in accord with the 
opinion which has generally been held 
‘by the best authorities on the feeding 
of dairy cows, but it must not be in- 
ferred that cows as often fed, in fact 
as generally fed in the South, do not 
need additional minerals to those re- 
ceived in their feed. 





The minerals generally deficient in 
pal unbalanced * rations are common salt, 

calcium (lime), and phosphorus. Pro- 
tein, which the cow must have for mak- 
ing milk, contains calcium and phos- 
phorus and the animal that gets sufficient 
protein from a variety of feeds is gener- 
ally sufficiently supplied with calcium 
(lime), especially if legume hays are 
used, Also most cows in the South receive 











cottonseed meal, and charcoal should 











more or less cottonseed meal, which is 





be kept before the hogs at all times. 


One reader writes to know if it will 
pay to feed salt to fattening hogs and 
how much should be fed daily. 


The saving in feed required to make 100 pounds of 


_ ain when salt is fed has been astonishing. It may save 


from 50 to 100 pounds of feed per 100 pounds of gain. 
Salt increases the hog’s appetite. Without a good ap- 
Petite hogs will not eat enough to make satisfactory 
gains and it is recommended that salt be fed with the 
mineral mixture and kept before the hogs all the time. 
This mineral mixture should contain about 25 pounds 
of common salt along with 37!%4 pounds each of super- 
Phosphate and ground limestone, kept before the hogs 
at all times. 

If you are feeding one pig or 100 hogs, then write 
the swine specialist at your state college of agriculture. 


Feeding Cottonseed Hulls and Meal 
to Beef Cattle 


|" FEEDING cottonseed hulls and meal alone to 
tattle for beef, in what quantities should they be 
» ™ what proportions of hulls to meal, how long a 
9 period is advised, and what minerals should be 
“when the cattle are fed im a closed lot?” 


donate or mature cattle will consume and probably 
Id be fed a larger quantity of hulls and a larger 





| portion of hulls to meal than younger or smaller 


4 When hulls and meal are the only feeds used it 
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IN THE CHUFA FIELDS OF THE LOWER SOUTH NONE BUT THE PIGS GET A CHANCE 


AT THE WORK OF HARVESTING. 


be fed daily for every 100 pounds of the weight of the 
cattle after they are on full feed. But cattle receiving 
a heavy meal ration will not eat four times the weight 
of the meal in hulls, and generally we think the pro- 
portion of three pounds of hulls to one pound of meal 
is ample roughage, when the cattle are on a full ration 
of meal. Probably 600- to 800-pound cattle should re- 
ceive five to seven pounds of meal a day with 12 to 18 
pounds of hulls, in case they will consume that quantity 
of hulls. A very good plan is to decide on the quantity 
of meal to be fed and then mix as large a quantity of 
hulls with the meal ration as the cattle will consume. 


When hulls and meal alone are fed the feeding 
period should not be longer than 90 to 110 days and 10 
days of this period should be taken up in getting the 
cattle “on full feed. If the cattle are started on from 
one to two pounds of meal the first day and then the 
quantity increased one-half pound per day for, say, 
eight days, each animal will be getting from five 
to six pounds of meal on the ninth day. Likewise the 
cattle may be started on six or eight pounds of 
hulls a day and the quantity increased a pound -a 
day until the quantity of hulls they will eat up clean 
is reached. 


As for minerals, salt and “Time” are about all the 
cattle are likely to need, for there is ample phosphorus 
in the cottonseed meal. 


We suggest equal parts of salt, 


a feed relatively rich in phosphorus. 
It therefore follows, since too littfe 
legume hay is used in the feeding of 
dairy cattle in the South, that the min- 
eral most generally deficient in the rations of Southern 
dairy cows is lime, because the heavy milking cow requires 
relatively large quantities of lime. The milk which the 
cow produces is intended for the growth of the young, 
and lime and phosphorus are needed for the develop- 
ment of all the tissues of the growing body, but par- 
ticularly the bones. 


While it is very likely true that the dairy cow that 
is properly fed and has what legume hay she will con- 
sume does not need additional minerals, nevertheless 
since so few Southern dairy cows receive as much 
legume hay as they should have, and lime is so cheap, 
we feel that we are justified in insisting that all live- 
stock, including dairy cows, should have a mineral 
mixture kept before them at all times. There is no 
evidence, so far as we are aware, that if the cow is 
already receiving all the lime she needs in her feeds 
the little extra taken with her salt in a mineral mixture 
does her any harm. We suggest that this mineral mix- 
ture be made up of equal parts of salt, superphosphate 
(acid phosphate), and some drier such as cottonseed 
meal. 

If the cow is getting cottonseed meal, as prac- 
tically all Southern cows do, then thoroughly air-slaked 
lime may be substituted for the calcium phosphate in 
the superphosphate; or unleached wood ashes, salt, and 
cottonseed meal, equal parts, may be used. 
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We Must Change Not for a Year But 
for a Lifetime 


N ALL the talk about cotton and tobacco prices there 
are just two facts that all of us who are trying to 
farm in North Carolina, South Carolina, or Virginia 

have got to face sooner or later, and the sooner we face 
them the better. These two facts are :— 


1. Jn the case of both cotton and tobacco what con- 
fronts us is not just an emergency that will pass in one 
year, two years, or even five years, and then permit us 
to again increase cotton and increase tobacco. No, on 
the contrary, we are faced with a lasting, permanent, 
here-to-stay change in conditions. 

2. We must therefore readjust our farming, change 
our methods, not just for a year or two but for a life- 
time—maybe for a hundred years or five hundred years 
but certainly for a lifetime. 


OW let’s look a little further into both these propo- 

sitions. We wish every reader who has our last 
issue would re-read what we then said on “How Can 
the Old South Prosper?” Take cotton to begin with. 
We then gave figures showing the increase in Texas 
cotton acreage from 10,745,000 acres in 1921 to 
18,374,000 acres in 1926—nearly 80 per cent increase in 
five years. We referred to the 11,150,000 increase in 
cotton acreage from 1918 to 1926—14 out of every 15 
acres of the increase being west of the Mississippi 
River. Or let’s take the fifteen years from 1915 to 
1930 for comparison and see how much Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Arkansas increased their cotton acreage in 
this period :— 


1915 1930 Increased Per cent 
acreage acreage acreage increase 
RO aoe Shh a ba sia 10,510,000 16,975,000 6,465,000 , 
SEE MOMIA ’ 505 Ficdccivess 1,895,000 4,061,000 2,166,000 114.3 
MEPIMMLGEE: ooo ce cceiessce 2,170,000 3,897,000 1,727,000 79.5 


Now here is another interesting table showing how 
much too fast cotton acreage has been increasing in re- 
cent years—the number of acres harvested at ten-year 
intervals from 1870 to 1930 showing an increase of 408 
per cent in acreage against an increase of only 218 per 
cent in America’s population :— 


IR vsinivouhe sisted te 8,885,000 TID: <cocccccccncccvcs 32,403,000 
MED a n'cccvegscostccces 15,951,000 TODD ie ccedecccccedeee 35,878,000 
TED onc cccccccceccces 19,512,000 WGSD occccccccncectee 45,218,000 
IGOD 2. ccsccccceseces 24,933,000 


For seventeen years, from 1908 to 1924 inclusive, 
the South’s cotton acreage never fell ‘below 30,000,000 
acres and never went over 40,000,000. In the last eight 
years the acreage has always exceeded the 40,000,000- 
mark and in three years has gone more than halfway 
between the 40,000,000 and’50,000,000 marks. 

Add to all this the increase of cotton growing in 
Russia and other countries and one conclusion seems 
inescapable: To make American cotton profitable we 
have got to take it out of the forty-odd million acre 
range and put it back in the thirty-odd million acre 
range. We have got to lop off about 10,000,000 acres 
of cotton. 


And this lopping off will have to be done largely 
east of the Mississippi. Then if the demand for cotton 
does increase later on, Texas and Oklahoma will sup- 
ply the increase. 


N THE long run, then, those of us who farm in the 

Carolinas and Virginia might as well face the fact 
that we have got to make a heavy cut in our cotton 
acreage. What, then, can we do about “money crops”? 
We have had three—cotton, tobacco, and peanuts. If 
we must cut down in cotton, can we increase corre- 
spondingly in tobacco and peanuts? 

No. On the contrary, the chances are that the 
Carolinas and Virginia will need to make further per- 
manent cuts in their tobacco acreage. The long, steady, 
rapid increase in cigarette consumption is slowing down. 
Foreign countries are trying more and more to grow 
their own tobacco. And even if this were not true, 
Georgia and other states to the south of us are almost 
sure to go on substituting tobacco for cotton as a result 
of boll weevil damage and decreasing cotton profits. 

And peanuts! In spite of all that high and yet 
higher tariffs were expected to do to bolster prices, 
profits have declined. It is inconceivable that we can 
substitute peanuts for cotton to any extent. 

Certainly, too, we cannot go much further in in- 
creasing the acreage of specialty crops—peaches, apples, 
watermelons, strawberries, potatoes, etc. 


Alt in all, therefore, it would seem that we are up 
against this situation as regards money crops :— 
We must make.a big-reduction in cotton. acreage and 
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a substantial reduction in tobacco acreage and yet we 
cannot increase peanuts, fruit, or truck crops.. What 
then shall we do? As we see it there can be but one 
answer. Two avenues of hope are open to us :— 


1. More “live-at-home” farming. 
2. More livestock, dairying, and poultry. 


Virginia of course is already predominantly a “live- 
at-home” state but the following statements made re- 
garding North Carolina last year are no doubt largely 
true of South Carolina also. Of food and feed products 
sold to North Carolinians it was said that we import 
from outside the state :— 

—1 of every 4 ears of corn, 

—2 of every 3 biscuit, 

—1 of every 4 bales of hay, 

—1 of every 3 pounds of beef, 

—5 of every 6 mutton and lamb chops, 
—2 of every 5 pigs, 

—2 of every 3 quarts of milk, 

—1 of every 2 chickens and eggs. 

Here is of course a big market right at our own 
doors: (1) To grow on the Carolina or Virginia farm 
the products heretofore bought from the West and (2) 
to supply our towns and cities with products they have 
bought from the West. 


But we must go further yet. We must (3) raise 
more livestock, poultry, and dairy products for the 
Northern markets. Instead of North Carolina and 
South Carolina getting only 22 per cent of their agri- 
cultural wealth from animal products as they now do, 
we must push up to the standard American average of 
nearly 50 per cent from livestock and poultry. 


FEW years ago it would have been thought im- 

possible for us to compete with the North and 
West in these lines of effort. But the new advances in 
feed and pasture crops have changed all that. That 
amazing combination hay, pasture, and soil improving 
plant, lespedeza, has alone gone a long way toward 
showing us the way to profitable livestock. With our 
lands so much cheaper than those of the West, with 
our growing season so much longer, and with the cot- 
ton plant furnishing nearly 15,000,000,000 pounds of cot- 
tonseed products (one of the best feeds on earth) with 
each 15,000,000 bales of lint, the superiority of the 
West for animal production does not now seem so 
great.. For hogs, dairy cows, and beef cattle consid- 
erable capital is required and we must “grow into” 
rather than “go into” them. But with poultry we can 
advance much more rapidly and the markets of New 
York, now supplied by California, offer a rich oppor- 
tunity. 

We come back, then, to the thought with which we 
started out. As cotton and tobacco farmers we face not 
just a temporary and passing emergency. Rather we 
face permanently changed conditions, We must read- 
just our farming not just for a year or five years but 
for a lifetime. Texas and Oklahoma make it neces- 
sary for us permanently to cut cotton acreage. Georgia 
makes it necessary for us permanently to reduce to- 
bacco acreage. We cannot increase our peanut acreage, 
nor materially increase fruit and truck acreage. What 
then is left for us but to turn to animal production— 
livestock, dairying, and poultry? Because of the diffi- 
culties of getting started, the South will not increase 
production in these lines fast enough to upset general 
price levels, But we will shift a big steadily increasing 
proportion of these forms of agriculture from the 
West to the South. And in this way we will gain $10 
for every $1 we lose on cotton and tobacco. The future 
outlook is all right if we (1) adopt “live-at-home” 
farming and (2) add animal production to plant pro- 
duction, 


Let’s Keep After That “$500 More” 


E KEEP right on trying to help every reader 
get that “$500 More a Year For the Average 
Farm Family.” 


In last week’s paper there was help in the “Farm 
Policies That Will Save Us,” on page 4 and 26; in 
Coker and Hutcheson’s small grain discussions on pages 
3 and 26; in McKay’s plan for healthy pullets; Niven’s 
ideas on better gardens, and Ben Kilgore’s plans for 
better balanced feeding rations. And if you feel any 
interest in feeding more economically and profitably, 
you will not only wish to clip out and save Mr. Kil- 
gore’s September 15 article but three or four more to 


appear in succeeding: issues..-- 


iewpoint 





Then this time there are “October Farm Work” ang 
T. B. Hutcheson’s hints; Dr. Butler’s article on “Keep. 
ing Young Animals in Flesh”; how Master Farmers 
and their tenants codperate in good feeding and goo 
work; the editorial on this page, and other features 
And next time look for some short, snappy human jp. 
terest stories from North Carolina, South Caroling 
and Virginia county agents telling just how some farm 
families they know are already getting that “$5 
More a Year”—with ideas you can copy to advantage. 


Don’t Miss the State Fair 


VEN if times are hard, you and your family de. 
EL serve one or two days off from work, and we hope 

you will not miss seeing your 1931 state fair. By 
going to the fair you will get inspiration enough and 
information enough to make the trip pay for itself if 
you study the fine crops, superb cattle, hogs, sheep, and 
poultry, beautiful fruits and ‘vegetables, and other 


products that other farm men and women, boys and _ 


girls, have learned how to produce—as you can, too, 
And since all our territory must turn more and more 
to livestock, dairying, and poultry, you will wish es- 
pecially to see breeders and leaders in these lines (in- 
cluding the club and vo-ag youngsters) and their ex. 
hibits. Here are this year’s state fair dates :— 


Virgina—Richmond, October 5-10. 
North Carolina—Raleigh, October 13-17.: 
South Carolina—Columbia, October 19-24. 


Codperatives Offer Real Cotton 
Relief 


ANY ambitious plans for cotton relief are 
being proposed. Meanwhile there is one clear, 
simple, definite, practicable plan which is avail- 

able right now and which any cotton farmer anywhere, 
any time, can take advantage of. We refer to the 
offer of cotton codperatives to advance within one cent 
a pound of the current market price. 


Of one thing we may be sure, and that is that no 
human necessity will long sell below actual present 
cost of production as cotton is doing today. Hence it 
is clear that farmers should not sacrifice the crop at 
present prices. And a second fact is equally clear; 
namely, that the surest and best immediately available 
plan to avoid sacrificing the crop is by taking advantage 
of the remarkably liberal offer of the cotton coopera- 
tives. No farmer who will not help himself in this 
way has any right to complain about somebody else not 
helping him. 

We also feel that about the surest permanent plan 
to control acreage is found in membership in a cotton 
codperative marketing association. If a codperative 
in any line is carrying 25 per cent of this year’s crop, 
then it is carrying 25 per cent for individual members. 
Hence each individual member knows that reducing 
acreage next year will not only help next year’s prices 
but also help prices on about 25 per cent of his own 
crop produced this year. Hence codperative marketing 
itself, if it were generally followed, would go a long 
way to provide “surplus control.” 


Just How Are Tobacco Prices? 


HERE has been a good deal of controversy as to 

just how 1931 tobacco prices compare with last 

year’s. The latest figures we have show the fol- 
lowing 1931 average prices on four Eastern North 
Carolina markets—Farmville, Smithfield, Williamston, 
and Washington—as compared with the following aver- 
age prices for the season last year :— 





U. S. Grade 1931 1930 U. S. Grade 1931 1990 
Lemon Leaf— Orange Cutters— 9 
a ai. $22.00 $23.00 SF $22.10 $23. 
Es Vgbenechan 13.60 15.50 Lemon Lugs— P 
1° Oe 4.30 9.10 RIT eas 18.10 19 

X2L 12.80 15.10 
: 25.30 X3L 7.10 ne 
: 19.70 ont tk 3.80 6. 

‘ 13.30 range Lugs— 
MAG cc oecc 4.20 7.40 , Cl a nchinn 19.20 a3 
SG 1.60 4.50 PS, a eR 12.90 1 0 
Green Leaf— TE. anatsauces 6.70 Vo 
MIR acted cca 4. 8.80 2 ESRI OS 3.20 > 
AOE as skieaes 2.30 6.30 SER ck oc e'e 1.80 4 
|. RR AR 1.0 4.00 Green Lugs— 8.50 
Lemon Cutters— >”: Traits Aa epee 4.40 50) 
Jay See Pe 2.60 26.90 pT Sa ae 2.10 > 

A eas 10.00 22.90 


The poorer grades are selling much lower than last 
year, the better grades not much better than last year. 
All in all, tobacco prices like cotton prices are pro 
about 53 per cent of pre-war while dairy products aft 
87 per cent of pre-war, meat animals 92 per cent, 
poultry products 93 per cent. 


The:lesson is plain. 
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Tom Hutcheson’s Monthly Talks to 


Vi e e 
|. What Shall We Do About Small 
Grain Seedings? 


HE low prices of small grains at the 
event time and the prospects for the 
future do not forecast much profit to 
be made from small grains—not if the 
prospective selling price ext year is to 
be used as the exclusive measure of 
yalue. But as was emphasized in_ the 
last Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, there 
are many reasons why Virginia farmers 
should sow small grains other than the 
actual cash returns. Important among 
these are :— 

1. Small grains fit well into rotations 
on livestock and general farms and do 
not seriously compete with other crops 
commonly grown on such farms for man 
and horse labor. 


2. Small grains make splendid winter 
cover crops, checking run-off and reduc- 
ing erosion. 

3. They make splendid preparation for 
seeding grass and 
clovers without 
special preparation 
of the soil. 

4. They furnish 
straw for bedding 
or for feeding. 

5. They make a 
valuable home- 
grown source of 
bread for the fami- 
ly, grain for live- 
stock, and winter 
grazing for sheep 
and young stock. 

For all of these 
reasons, we do not 
believe that our 


farmers should 
materially reduce 
their small grain 
seedings, 


It will, perhaps, 
be wise for farm- 
ers who have been 
accustomed to sow- 





Farmers 


Stoner, and Pennsylvania 44 give best 
results under average Virginia condi- 
tions. These are all bearded kinds. Leap’s 
Prolific is one of the best smooth varie- 
ties and in good wheat years, will usu- 
ally outyield Fulcaster. Unfortunately, 
however, it does not stand adversity well 
and is likely to give very low yields in 
poor wheat years. Forward and Little 
Red are also popular smooth varieties. 


Abruzzi is the only variety of rye rec- 
ommended for our territory. Owing to 
its erect growth and comparative earli- 
ness, it gives almost twice as much win- 
ter grazing as do other kinds and is ready 
to turn under for green manure at least 
two weeks earlier. Its grain yields also 
average better. 

Of barley, Tennessee Winter and 
Union Winter, two bearded kinds, have 
given best yields in the variety tests. 
These varieties suffer less winterkilling 
than other kinds under like conditions. 
However, they have barbed beards which 


make them disa- 
greeable to handle 
and necessitate 


grinding before 
feeding. Arlington 
Awnless and Ten- 
nessee 6 have been 
the best yielders 
in the _ beardless 
group, and if sow- 
ed at the proper 
time, will usually 
go through the 
winter in good con- 
dition and give sat- 
isfactory yields. 


Virginia Gray 
Winter is one of 
the hardiest varie- 
ties of winter oats 
and is advised for 
use whenever it 
becomes necessary 
to seed late. Tech 
WV. -P. -t.. No: 1) 
and Fulghum are 
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WASTING money and shirking 
work are Mr. Water-thin’s two 
specialties. And he’s a master at 
both! Don’t let him trespass on 
your farm! F 

Mr. Water-thin is the quart or 
more of thin, waste oil that ordi- 
nary refining leaves in every gallon 
of motor oil. 


And the super-refining that removes 
“water-thin”’ is the reason for the 
extraquartin every gallon of Quaker 
State. For Quaker State replaces 
“water-thin”’ with rich, full-bodied 
lubricant—gives you four full quarts 
of lubricant to the gallon, instead of 
three quarts and one of waste. So 
you really get an extra quart of 
lubrication! 


ing large acreages 
of wheat either to 
shorten their rota- 
tions by leaving out 
one year of wheat 
where wheat fol- 
lows wheat in the 
rotation, or to sub- 


Our Progressive Farmer-Ruralist read- 
ers all over Virginia will be delighted to 
learn that T. B. Hutcheson of V. P. I. 
will hereafter contibute regularly to our 


paper once a month. The first of his 
characteristically meaty and practical let- 
ters appears herewith. 


good varieties for 
early seeding. 

IV... How to Fer- 
tilize 

HE proper 

rates for seed- 

ing small grains 





Quaker State is made entirely 
from 100% pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil. Quaker State is 
so free from impurities that it 


“nted by Fulcaster, V. P. 


stitute some other small grain for part of 
the wheat crop. 

Fall sowed barley makes a_ splendid 
substitute for wheat on livestock farms 
as it yields more total grain than wheat 
under average conditions and has about 
the same feeding value per pound as 
has corn. 

Rye is very valuable as a late fall and 
early spring grazing crop and is a cheap 
Source of organic matter to precede sum- 
mer crops. 

The value of oats as a feed is too well 
known to need discussion, and this crop 
may be well substituted for some of the 
wheat on most of our farms. 


II. When to Sow Small Grains 


[{XPERIMENT station results show 
= that about the best rules to follow 
in fall sowing of small grains are:— 
1. Sow oats at least 20 days before the 
average killing frost date of the section. 
2. Complete seeding of barley by the 
first killing frost date. 
3. Begin seeding wheat and rye as soon 
after the average killing frost date of the 
Section as practicable. 


ay Rye for grazing may be safely sowed 
days before the average frost date. 

A survey by the entomologist of the 
sk Sa Experiment Station — shows a 
i t increase in Hessian fly infestation 

er last year. For this reason, it is im- 
great that no wheat be sowed earlier 

: the average killing frost date this 


yea 


Ill. Good Varieties of Small Grains 


ahd variety tests show that the 
ulcaster group of wheats as repre- 
I. No. 131, 


under average conditions are :— 

Wheat, 5 to 6 pecks; oats, 8 to 10 
pecks; barley, 7 to 8 pecks; rye 4 to 5 
pecks. 

The fertilizer requirements of all small 
grain crops are about the same and it is 
important to use fertilizers even when 
grains are selling at the present low 
prices as when no fertilizer is used on 
the small grains, poor stands of the clover 
and grasses which follow usually result. 
Under average conditions, the following 
rate of fertilizer applications will be 
profitable :— 


1. On good clay soils and heavy loams 
capable of producing 50 bushels of corn 
or more to the acre, apply 300 pounds of 
16 per cent superphosphate, or its equiva- 
lent to the acre. 

2. On soils of similar productivity but 
which are sandy or shaly, apply a like 
quantity of 0-12-4 fertilizer to the acre. 

3. On all poor lands, apply 200 to 400 
pounds of a 4-12-4, or a 4-16-4 per acre. 

If grain is seeded late, increase the 
fertilizer application so as to give the 
grain a quick start. 


V. Vetch as a Cover Crop 


E CANNOT overemphasize the 

importance of having all lands cov- 
ered with some crop during the winter 
months. Vetch may be seeded for at 
least two weeks longer in all parts of 
our territory. Twenty to 30 pounds of 
vetch seed to the acre is recommended 
when sowed alone. A good combination 
is 15 pounds of vetch seed and one bushel 
of Abruzzi rye. This makes a thick cover 
which will prevent erosion and affords a 
large amount of pasturage early in the 
spring if needed for that purpose. 





It’s a quart so light bodied, so quick 
to vaporize under heat, that it’s 
useless in a truck, a passenger car, 
or a tractor. That’s why Quaker 
State engineers call it “‘water-thin”’ 
—and throw it out! 

Ordinary refining simply can’t re- 
move this useless stuff. But Quaker 


doesn’t require acid treatment in re- 
fining. That’s important! For acids 
tend to- destroy some of an oil’s 
oiliness. 

It’s a wise move to standardize 
on Quaker State Motor Oil for every 
farm lubricating job. For that extra 
quart of lubrication in every gallon 
of Quaker State means longer last- 
ing oil—means longer lasting farm 





State hasdeveloped aspecial process 
that throws it out—a process you'll 
find in every one of Quaker State’s 
refineries— the most modern re- 
fining plants in the industry. 


equipment. And here’s proof— 
more people buy Quaker State 
than any other Pennsylvania 
oil in the world! 


THERE'S AN EXTRA QUART OF LUBRICATION IN EVERY GALLON 


QUAKER STATE 


TRADE-MARKS REC. U.S. PAT. OFF. 

















HAT green feed for poultry and pigs to graze 
early must be started now. Rape and rye are 
probably the best crops for temporary use. 


2. That for cows, calves, hogs, and sheep, we can 
now sow on well prepared ground, well fertilized, this 
mixture: 30 pounds each of Abruzzi rye, wheat, and 
oats per acre, and 10 pounds each of hairy vetch, Aus- 
trian winter peas, and crimson clover. 


3. That if you have peachtree borers, you can write 
L. A. Niven, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, enclos- 
ing stamp, for detailed instructions for getting rid of 
this destructive insect. 


4. That to get rid of garlic or wild onion, you can 
(1) turn them under deep this fall or early winter, (2) 
sow thickly to the best cover crop mixture for your land, 
(3) graze or turn under or both before the onions make 
bulblets, and (4) plant to some clean culture crop, or 
(5) to cowpeas or soybeans, or (6) 
turn the land in September or Octo- 
ber, 1932. 


5. That in storing seed corn, the 
important thing is to dry it quickly to 
keep it sound. This can be done with 
little extra cost. Just give it good 
ventilation, avoid putting it in big 
piles, and keep it dry and well pro- 
tected from insects and rodents. 


6. That applying ground limestone 
now or at any time in the winter will 
put it to work before spring, when its 
good effects are needed. Mix it with 
the surface by disking before plowing 
under. 

7. That after our sweet potatoes 
have been sorted, graded, and cured, 
we can go two steps further: (1) have 
them certified as to grade by an official 
inspector, and (2) distribute their sale 
through the winter and early spring 
when prices are higher. 


8. That between now and the first 
killing frost, many kinds of weed seeds 
will ripen, and $1 spent in preventing 
these weeds from making seed this 
year may save $2 to $5 destroying 
them next year. 


9. That we can save grain, peas, 
beans, and other seeds from weevils and other insects 
by placing in air-tight containers and treating with 
disulphide of carbon, using a cupful for three to four 
bushels and 15 to 20 pounds for each 1,000 cubic feet 
of bin space. The more nearly air-tight the bin, the 
better the carbon disulphide will do its work. 


10. That if small grain is to be sowed on loam soils 
with a fair quantity of humus and without enough stub- 
ble or other growth to interfere with making a good 
seedbed, then disking the land is the best, quickest, and 
least costly preparation. If the land is loose, it should 
be firmed with a cultipacker or roller. 


11. That wheat smut may be controlled by mixing 
thoroughly two ounces of copper carbonate dust with a 
bushel of seed. This may be done in advance of sowing. 
The grain may then be stored. Rats and mice will not 
bother it. 

12. That growing the same crop on the same land 
year after year increases crop diseases and crop pests 
and makes the land poorer. Let’s get out pencil and 
paper and work out 1932 rotations now. 


13. That if our fairs are to be truly educational, 
then each entry—whether it be of seed or sheep, cows 
or corn, chickens or chinquapins, pigs or potatoes— 
should bear a label naming the breed, variety, or strain 
so plainly that a child can read it. Let’s see to it that 
such labels are placed on everything we exhibit. 


14. That pigs running on peanut and soybeans fields 
from now until near the end of the year and then put 
on a full ration of corn, with green pasture, until March 
or April, will make hard hogs to catch the high prices 
of these two months. 


15. That corn and barley produce about the same 
quantity of grain per acre, there is practically no 
difference, pound for pound in feeding value, and barley 
can be handled by machinery in sowing, harvesting, and 
preparing for market. Two acres of barley can be pro- 
duced _at little more cost than one acre of corn. But 
we need not choose between these grains. We can 
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Farm Work for October 


Have You Remem bered These Things? 


have both harvests in. the same year and from the 
same land. 


16. That oats demand good land—and are hard to 
fool, too. Thorough preparation, the use of good seed, 
and all other requirements for success will go for noth- 
ing if the sowing is done on land low in fertility. Sow 
on strong land, treat for smut, and don’t be stingy with 
seed. Six to eight pecks per acre is about right. 


17. That in producing eggs and poultry, one of the 
heaviest items of expense is bought grain. Barley, oats, 
wheat, and rye sowed this fall will make better feed 
than corn alone and will cost less—appreciably less than 
bought poultry feed. 


18. That even 6-cent cotton is too valuable to leave 
in the open. Bales left in the weather during winter 
may gain a few pounds in weight by absorbing water, 
but this will be more than offset by damaged lint. 


A PRETTY YARD—FALL IS THE TIME TO SET SHRUBBERY, START THE LAWN, SET OUT BULBS 


II. Plow Under Cotton Stalks and 
Sow the Land 


HERE is very little top or late cotton crop this 

year. A large proportion of the land in cotton is as 
fertile as any land we have and is suited to practically 
every crop that we can sow for food, feed, or fertility. 
Here are some suggestions :— 

1. Sow two or three rows of small grain alone, or 
small grain with vetch or Austrian peas in the middles, 
using a grain drill made for the purpose. This can be 
done before all the cotton is picked, if the sowing is 
done behind the first or second picking. 

2. Cut the stalks with a stalk cutter or double gang 
disk if the field is plowed; or if not too large, drag them 
into the furrow with a chain or weed rod and cover. 


3. Sow small grain, vetch, Austrian peas, crimson 
clover, etc., broadcast over the cotton field and cover 
with a cultivator or V-shaped spike-tooth harrow. 


4. In following the foregoing suggestions, if the soil 
is hard or baked, use a V-shaped harrow to scratch the 
ground, make a good seedbed, and sow the seed. 


5. Sow two rows of vetch in each middle near the 
cotton stalks, using a corn planter with plate set for 
vetch seed. 


The advantages of the foregoing plans are as fol- 
lows: (1) Plowing under the cotton stalks while in full 
leaf will save the greatest part of the humus making 
material in them. (2) The stalks will occupy more 
space if plowed under green, will rot quicker, and thus 
allow more rain water to soak into the ground. (3) 
The crops thus sowed may be grazed, plowed under 
next spring, or both, or may be saved for hay or seed. 


The three greatest advantages of this procedure are 
(1) prevention of washing, (2) feeding the soil much 
needed humus (and nitrogen also when legumes are 
sowed), and (3) providing grazing in late winter and 
early spring before pastures can be grazed without 
injury. 


III. Nine Rules for Keeping Sweet 
Potatoes 


N° CUT, bruised, or skinned potatoes, nor diseased 
ones, should be allowed to go into storage. 


2. Whether harvesting with spade, fork, plow, or 
potato digger, the too! should not touch the roots, but 
be kept well away from them, so that earth will fe 
between the potatoes and the tool. 


3. If necessary to dig when ground is wet and it 
sticks to the potatoes, just let it stay, and after they are 
in the curing house rub the dirt off. When dried, the 
smooth, marketable potatoes will shell out of their 
husks of mud sound and bright. 

4. If the storage house is clean, disinfected, and-in 
good repair, the fires should be started 18 to 30 hours 
before the potatoes come in and then held at a temper- 

ature between 80 and 90 degrees, 


5. Use slatted crates to hold pota- 
toes that are being cured. 

6. The first step in curing is to dry 
out the potatoes, just as you would 
corn, seeds, hay, etc. Start the tem- 
perature at 90 or 95 degrees while 
filling the house, but maintain at §% 
degrees for the 15 to 20 days required 
for full curing. 

7. When cured, the best temper- 
ature for storage is 55 degrees main- 
tained constantly. The air should be 
dry throughout the storage period at 
all times. Sweet potatoes will not 
keep in a meist atmosphere. 

8. Small quantities of potatoes 
may be kept through the winter by 
storing in a ventilated attic where no 
freezing occurs; or in the kitchen 
or living room where temperatures 
do not fall below 45 or 50 degrees; or 
in closets next to chimneys. Wrap- 
ping each potato in paper, lining the 
crates or boxes with paper, and cov- 
ering the crates with blankets or tar- 
paulins, will help in very cold weather. 


IV. Barley’s Nine Points 


ARLEY is a small grain along 

with oats, wheat, and rye, and 1s 
a winter crop and a very valuable one to sow this fall. 
It may be used for grazing, cutting green, plowing 
down, hay, or grain. Here are answers to some coml- 
mon questions about the crop :— 

1. Sow barley in October—four or five pecks pet 
acre, beardless varieties only. 

2. Barley can be sowed between the rows of cotton 
after the first or second picking on any land unoccupied 
in October. 

3. Fertilize with 300 to 400 pounds per acre of 4 
wheat or oat formula. 

4. Barley furnishes excellent winter and spring pas 
turage for cows, sows, hens, horses, and sheep. 

5. Clover may be sowed with barley at time of sow- 
ing or on the field in winter or very early spring. 

6. Lespedeza may be sowed in late February of 
early March on growing barley. 

7. Good seed can be grown at home. 

8. As grain feed, barley is about equal to coft, 
pound for pound, and produces about as much per acfe. 

9. Barley hay is as good as timothy and the graifl 
about a 50-50 substitute for corn in the feeding of 
farm stock. 


V. What to Sow the First Half of 
October 
HE are field crops that may be sowed now:— 


Alfalfa 
Alsike clover 


Sweet clover 


Herd’s grass 
Tall meadow 


Lawn mixtures 


Austrian winter pea Oats grass 

Barley Pasture mixtures Timothy 
Bluegrass Rape Turnips 
Canada field pea Orchard grass Vetch 


Crimson clover Red clover White ‘clover 


Fescue grass Rye 
Hay mixtures Rye grass 


In addition to the above field crops to be planted 
now, it is always planting time in the garden in 
parts of the South. On the next page Mr. Niven 
what he is planting and harvesting from his garden. 
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October Finds Garden Editor Saying 


Fight the Pests 


By L. A. 


N LABOR Day, September 7, I 
O made my last planting of snapbeans, 
ysing the Black Valentine variety. I 
planted them quite thick, Putting down 

twice as many seed 
as ordinarily planted. 
I did this in order to 
get a thick mass of 
vines to give a de- 
gree of protection 
from the first frost. 
By having them real- 
ly thick, the first 
frost, if not too 
heavy, will kill only 
the outside plants and 
leaves, thus giving 
a chance of several 
more messes than I would otherwise have. 





L, A. NIVEN 





Turnip Lice on the Job Early.—My 
frst planting of rutabaga turnips, made 
late in July, measured 18 to 20 inches 
across by early September. They were so 
large and vigorous 
looking that 
thought there was 
no longer any 
danger from turnip 
lice, but about that 
time I noticed a 
few of the plants 
were looking sick 
and droopy. An ex- 
amination showed a 
heavy coating of 
turnip lice. I im- 
mediately gave a 
thorough spraying, 
using 1144 teaspoon- 
fuls of Evergreen 
toa gallon of water 
with enough soap 
dissolved in it to 
make soapsuds. 
Nicotine sulphate 
will serve the same 
purpose as the Ev- 
ergreen. I have 
been spraying every 
fve to seven 
days since that 
time. I pulled up the leaves in such 
way as to make sure of getting the spray 
directly on these pests. 





Planting Sets for Early Green Onions. 
—Nothing in the garden is more delicious 
during late winter and early spring than 
green onions. To provide a supply of 
these for my use I have just planted a 
coupie of rows of sets, using the Silver 
Skin or White Portugal, Extra Early 
White Pearl, and Yellow Danvers vari- 
eties. I put them only about three inches 
apart in the drill, as I will pull up every 
other one early, thus giving room for 
the complete development of the remain- 
ing ones. Those who haven’t yet put in 
any sets will do well to do so before 
October 15. 





Sowing Onion Seed Now for Next 
Year's Crop.—Fall sowed onion seed usu- 
ally produce a finer onion and a better 
yield than spring sowed. I have just put 
mmine. To get good results from fall 
Sowing they should be put in not later 
than early October. I put in some of 
both Prizetaker and Yellow Danvers, 
Sowing the seed quite thick. I will thin 
out to three inches apart about February, 
Using the thinnings to set a few more 
tows. When onion seed is sowed not 
later than early October, considerable 
8rowth will take place before real cold 
weather comes, and even if the tops are 
frozen down the little bulbs will not be 
Materially hurt and will come out again. 

Nions from seed will keep much better 


€ following season than those grown 
TOM sets, 





anering Winter Greens.—Now is the 
ag or putting in kale, mustard, . spin- 
» and Dwarf Essex rape for winter 
eens, I have just sowed mine. Those 
© haven’t done so should get them in 
I sowed 





W. P. HENDERSON, OF MISSISSIPPI, SHOWS 
JUST HOW TO HARVEST PECANS 


NIVEN 


the Curled Siberian kale, the Giant Curl- 
ed mustard, and Bloomsdale Savoy spin- 
ach. All of these require a rich soil and 
I again fertilized my ground, using 10 
pounds of 6-8-6 fertilizer per 100 feet of 
row space. With the collards, rutabagas, 
turnips, and cabbage I have growing, I 
think I am reasonably well fixed for fall 
and winter greens and root crops. I have 
also just planted a row of China Rose 
winter radishes, which will keep well 
into the winter. 





Set Strawberry Plants This Fall.— 
Most folks set strawberry plants in the 
spring, but undoubtedly fall planting is 
best in the South. Even though little top 
growth of fall set plants will take place 
before spring, the root system will de- 
velop, thus producing a much stronger 
plant than would develop from spring set- 


ting. If set this month the plants 
should develop sufficiently to bear a 
light crop next spring without do- 


ing the plants any 
material harm. Fer- 
tilize well before 
setting. I put in 
the drill 10 pounds 
of 6-8-6 fertilizer 
per 100 feet of row 
space just prior to 
setting mine, and 
top-dressed them 
with the same 
quantity the  fol- 
lowing August. 


Soe 





Time to Fight 
Peach Tree Borers. 
—By applying para- 
dichlorobenzene 
around peach trees 
between now and 
October 5 to 10 
nearly 100 per cent 
of the borers that 
tunnel under the 
bark of peach trees 
right at the surface 
of the ground may 
be killed. Full directions for using it may be 
had from the county agent or a leaflet on 
the subject may be had by sending a two 
cent stamp to L. A. Niven, care The 
Progressive Farmer-Ruralist. 


For the lesser peach tree borer, which 
bores into the peach tree trunk and 
branches, apply with a paint brush a mix- 
ture made of one pound of paradichloro- 
benzene and two quarts of crude cotton- 
seed oil. If weather is cool heat oil 
slightly so as to dissolve all of the para- 
dichlorobenzene crystals. Paint  thor- 
oughly all of the infested portions of 
trunk or branches. This borer is usu- 
ally found working where the trunk 
or branches have been injured by culti- 
vating implements, sun scald, cold weath- 
er, cankers, or in crotches or where loose 
bark is present. Scrape off the loose 
material before painting. Do the job now, 
and repeat again next April. 





Hand Picking Remedy for Collard 
Bug.—The calico bug or collard bug is 
a sucking insect and stomach poisons, 
such as arsenate of lead, do no good. 
Neither will contact poisons, such as nico- 
tine sulphate, kill them, because of their 
thick, shell-like covering. Therefore, 
hand picking or trapping under boards 
is about the only remedy. These pests 
have been bothering my collards, but by 
hand picking every few days I have kept 
them under control. If boards are put 
on ground near plants, the bugs will usu- 
ally crawl under them during the night 
and may be gathered up and destroyed 
early in the morning. When rather 
abundant I put some kerosene oil in a 
broad shallow pan, put the pan under the 
plants and shake the plants. Most of 
them will fall in the pan or pans and the 
kerosene kills them. While hand picking 
is not practicable on a large scale, it is 
quite satisfactory, though a somewhat 
tedious way of controlling them in the 
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FIRE PREVENTION WEEK OCIOBER 4"..10" 


Fire Prevention Week deserves observance 
in rural communities just as much as in 
the larger centers. This year October 4th 
ushers it in. 

The purpose of Fire Prevention Week is 
not only to reduce the fire waste, but to save 
human lives. Farm and small town fire losses 
now amount to about 150 million dollars a 
year. Worse than that, nearly 3,000 lives are 
sacrificed yearly. 


STOCK 
FIRE INSURANCE 


has always been an active factor in Fire 
Prevention Week — through the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and other or- 
ganizations, and through its local agents in 
every community. 

Youcan make a fine contribution to this 
movement by increasing your efforts to safe- 
guard your own home and business. 








Stock Fire Insurance Companies are represented by Capable Agents in your community 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
85 John Street, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO, 222 West Adams Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
A National Organization of 


Stock Fire Insurance Companies Established in 1866 
F S501 











home garden. 
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Give your Crops 
and Livestock 
this sure protection 


Growing livestock, maturing crops, represent a 
heavy investment in money and work. They are 
too valuable to be exposed to injury or to the depredation of prowlers or 
marauders. Give them the security, the dependable protection, afforded 
by a stout, durable barrier of Cambria Fence. 

CAMBRIA FENCE isa product of Bethlehem Steel Company. It is a 
woven-wire, hinge-joint, cut-stay, standard field fence, made of full-gauge 
wire, with a heavy zine coating which does not crack, flake or peel. The 
fence can be tightly stretched and still retain its shape because the Flexo 
Joint and Tension Curve give it resilience, strength and flexibility. 





There is a style of Cambria Fence for every farm use. Ask your nearest 
dealer about Cambria Fence. He will show you how easy it is to erect, 
using Bethlehem Fence Posts. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 


BETHLEHEM 


General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 
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OGER looked uneasy 

as I satd, “Yarter 
still thinks Jimmy has the 
diamonds. You know, fel- 
lows, I don’t believe he is 
through with .Jimmy yet. 
I think we should tell Jim- 
my about this so he can be 
prepared for what may 
happen.” 








Maybe so. We discuss- 
ed it for a while and de- 
cided that Jimmy ought to 
be posted in case things be- 
gan to pop, for he might 
not have a fair show if 
someone jumped him with- 
out warning. So while Bill 
and I chased breakfast. together, Roger 
hipered over to tell him. He was gone a 
long time and didn’t look very chipper 
when he came back. 

“Just as we expected,” he said, pouring 
some water into the wash basin. “He is 
a mile up in the air about it.” 

“Because Yarter thinks he’s a thief?” 
I asked. 

“Uh huh.” Roger began to wash. “I 
tried to make him take a sensible slant 
at it, but it was no go.” 

Bill was still clue hunting. “Did he 
act as though he had heard of the dia- 
monds before?” 

“He never dreamed of such a thing.” 
Roger was eating. 

“It would jar anyone to be ‘called a 
thief,” I said. 


“And he is different, sensitive, you 
know. I don’t know what he'll do.” 
Roger was considerably stirred up. 

e ELL,” I said, “he’s been told. 


Now if he sees Yarter hanging 
’round he’ll know the reason. It can’t be 
helped, but it’s too bad to get him all 
excited.” 

“Maybe he’ll forget it,” Bill hoped. 

“No he won't.” Roger shook his head. 
“It'll stick in his crop and worry’ him 
sick. He can’t reason things out as we 
can.” 

“Few people can,” I told him. 

“It’s no joke, Speck. His mind isn’t 
right. And he hasn’t anyone to help 
him,” 

“We'll do what we can.” 

“We won't be here much longer. Then 
what?” 

“Rats!” Bill 
about that.” 

“IT know it.” 


cried. “Don’t worry 


Roger sort of sighed. 


“But I can’t help it. Queer. Queer 
things are the style here. Pass me a 
doughnut. Thank heaven, that is one 


thing I can see through.” 


We had just finished breakfast when 
Jimmy came up the trail. Because of the 
close shave of the day before, we could 
see that every muscle in his face was 
working and twitching. 

“Speck,” he began, spotting me first, 
“is it true they say I am a diamond 
thief ?” 





“Put up that 
gun, Yarter.” 





























































































Tilustrated 
by H. C. Olson 


Me | hammond 


‘Trail 


Gosh, I felt sorry for him. “No one 
thinks so but that bum,” I said. 
“Then someone thinks so! Don’t they, 


Bill 2” 

Bill could only say, “Nobody thinks so 
but Yarter. Don’t mind him.” 

“Me a thief!” Jimmy twisted his 
hands together. “I never knew there 
were any diamonds here, Roger.” 

“Sure you didn’t, old scout.” 


“Diamonds — diamonds — diamonds.” 
Jimmy stood rubbing his head in that 
strange way of his. “It’s an awful crime 
to steal diamonds.” 

“Come on, sit down and have some 
breakfast,” Roger said. But he might 
as well have asked the north wind to 
whistle “Annie Laurie.” 


r IAMONDS—diamonds. What do 
I know about diamonds?” Jimmy 
stared in agony at the sky, while the 
sweat dropped from his face. 
“You don’t know a thing about them,” 
Roger told him, laying a hand on his 
shoulder, ‘Don’t think about them.” 


ow pone 





By 
Merritt P. Allen 











“Diamonds!” Jimmy groaned aloud 
and began pacing back and forth in front 
of the tents. 

“Heck! this is awful,” I whispered to 
Bill. “He'll go clean crazy.” 

“Guess he’s gone,” Bill answered. 

Roger was almost as much upset. He 
caught Jimmy by the arm and fell into 
step with him. “Let’s talk it over,” he 


begged. “It’s not as bad as you think, 
Sit down.” 
“Diamonds!” Jimmy struck his head 


with his fist. “I wouldn’t steal a diamond, 
Roger, not a diamond. I think—what do 
I think? . . . I wouldn’t steal a diamond.” 
“Sure you wouldn’t. We know that.” 
“But others don’t!” He ran his fingers 
desperately through his short hair. 


“Yes they do,” Roger tried to soothe 
him. “They know the diamonds are sim- 
ply lost.” 

Jimmy spun around at that. “Then we 
must find them! If they are found my 
name will be cleared. We must find 
them !” 

“But we have looked everywhere!” 


Roger sounded as _ hopeless 
as a chicken with the pip, 





“Never mind.” Jimmy 
caught both Roger’s hands 
like actors do in a show. 
“Won’t you help me find 
them and clear my name?” 


It seemed to me that as 
Jimmy looked at him Roger 
trembled. ‘Yes,” he said in 
a strange voice, “I will help 
you.” 

“We will go to the old 
lodge.” Jimmy’ swung into 
the trail as he spoke. 

Roger slipped over to us, 
“Come on, boys. There's 
nothing else to do. Perhaps he will feel 
better after he has hunted for a while.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


f bigeme wasn’t -a peep out of Jimmy 
as he led the way up the trail. His 
one big idea was to find those diamonds 
and show the world he wasn’t a thief. 
Poor old scout, he had about as much 
chance of that as a duck has of singing, 
but we couldn’t stop his trying. So we 
went along, for if he wanted our help he 
was going to have it even if it wasnt 
worth anything. 

He set a good pace, though not as fast 
as we had expected, up the knoll beyond 
the road, down the other side, up the 
ridge beyond. It was a hot morning with- 
out a breath of wind stirring and whet 
we reached the first outlook on the brow 
of a ledge we stopped to wipe the sweat 
off our faces. 

“I wish we’d brought the guns,” I said 
under my breath. 

“Applesauce!” Bill pretended to be 
brave. “Yarter won’t be up here.” 

“He’s too slippery to be sure of,” I 
told him. “He may be hanging around 
the lodge yet.” 

“He’s unarmed. His gun is in the tent.” 

“He’s had time enough to get another.” 

“Step on it!” Roger called. “Jimmy's 
already out of sight.” 

We dug in our toes and overtook him 
at the place where the path begins climb- 
ing sharply over loose stones and after 
that we had no wind to waste on talk. 
In and out, up and down, through old 
slashes and thick-growing evergreen we 
followed. At the brook we stopped t0 
drink and a little way beyond came fo 
the old road that goes down to Lincoln. 
As far as we could see, no one had use 
it lately. In another minute we were # 
the clearing by the lodge. 


poor went straight to the southwest 
corner and stopped. For the first time 
since leaving camp we saw his face 
it was pale and drawn. His eyes wert 
almost wild with excitement. I began t 
get scared. z 
“Sit down and cool off,” I said to him 
But he didn’t hear me. 3 
“This is where it happened,” he said, 


(Concluded on page 22) 
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KEEP EVERY COW 
HEALTHY! 


PrattsCowTonic 
mixed with the 
dairy feed sup- 
plies a fine com- 
bination of Na- 
ture’s own tonics 
and food miner- 
als. Appetites are 
sharper. Diges- 
tion is better. 
Milk and calf-making arhane are 
strengthened. Most forms of garget, 
retained placenta, sloughing and other 
systemic disorders can be avoided. 

Try Pratts 30 days. It’s cheaper be- 
cause here’s the ONE tonic that’s all 
tonic—no filler. Toning-up pays just 
in increased milk production alone. 
And pays extra in better herd health, 
See your Pratt dealer. 

TO ORDER BY MAIL 


Send ag for a standard package postpaid. For 
the Far W 





PRATT FOOD C 
124 Walnut St. Dept. 174 Sa Pa. 


PRATTS 


COW TONIC 





Ttatapens nt, start 
awood sawing busi- 
ness, make big money, 
finest Log and Tree Saw one earth. Easy terms. 
New low factory prices. Big FREE catalog. 
nw £2 7E ENGINE WORKS 
Oakiand Av Kansas » Mo. 








For Hair and Scaip! 


A ple bottle corrects scal 
en Germicide, 

safe for adults and chil- 

World 3 Fa ad est nnet at 





Parlors. 





BARGAINSin Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools, Etc., 
for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 
Mechanics, Tourist. Wrise fer cob. 











PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
3 Beautiful Animal 
D 








Paintings Free 


VERY lover of animals, 
dairymen, teachers, breeders, 
Students, will want these beauti- 
ful colored reproductions of the 
Ideal Type Guernsey cow and 
bull paintings. Size 21 by 18 
inches. Sent free and postpaid 
on receipt of the coupon below. 


- - TEAR OFF HERE, NOW - = 


American Guernsey Cattle Club, 
69 Grove St., Peterboro, N. H. 

Please send me free the colored pic- 
tures of the Guernasy cow and bull, 


[<omr4ul 
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J )o You Know 
Your Bible? 


HO are mentioned as_ the 
wisest men? 

bi What four creatures are mentioned 
in the Bible as little but “exceeding 
wise” ? 

3. What is the Psalm of the Resurrec- 
tion? 

4. What four men received messages 
of doom from God without a murmur? 

5. In what place could no man drink 
wine or strong drink under penalty of 
death ? 

6. What seven men gave dinners to 
each other every day of the week? 

7. What great musician was the grand- 
son of a celebrated prophet? 

8. What is the Psalm of the Sun? 

9. What two characters in the Bible 
received extra portions of food as a mark 
of affection? 

10. Who pretended to be mad in order 
to escape from a great danger? 


ANSWERS 


1. I Kings 4:30-31. 2. Proverbs 30:24-28. 3. 
Psalm 16. 4. Leviticus 10:3; Job 1:21; 2:10; 
Isaiah 3%:8; I Samuel 3:18. 5. Leviticus 10:9. 
6. Job 1:4. 7. I Chronicles 6:33; 25:1, 4, 5. 8. 
Psalm 19. 9. Genesis 43:34; I Samuel 1:5. 10. 
I Samuel 21:13-14, 


five 





News Worth Knowing 


RANK Evans of Salt Lake City, 
former executive ‘secretary of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, new 
member of the Federal Farm Board, fills 


| the vacancy created by the retirement of 


C. C. Teagwe, vice chairman and fruits 
and vegetable member. 





Coéperative marketing grows. Robin 
Hood reports that large scale codperative 
associations have increased their volume 
of business 28.8 per cent since the Fed- 
eral Farm Board was established, with 
33.4 per cent gain in membership. 





The Spanish government has promul- 
gated the new agrarian program which 
seeks to bring about the cultivation of 
big tracts owned by municipalities or the 


| central government and those large un- 


cultivated estates whose owners wish to 
lease their land. The codperative work- 
ing societies would lease the land from 
the government and cultivate it as a com- 
munity project. 


Greatly iucreased values for pine wood 
may result from Dr. Charles H. Herty’s 
discoveries. As The Business Week puts 
it: “Pulp wood has always come from 
the North; the discovery that slash pine 
can be used starts a new industry in the 
South, threatens an old one in the North.” 





_J. Russell Smith, author of Tree 
Crops. says: “Some people should not be 
allowed to sing ‘My Country’ because 
they are destroying it so rapidly—its for- 
ests and soils.” 





Aunt ‘Het Says— 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1931, by Publishers Syndicate) 











“There ain’t no way in the world to 
spread sunshine like payin’ a fat woman 
a compliment.” 

“Most women get married just to keep 
from being snéered at by them that got 
married dor. the same reason.” 
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How Couch Cotton Collars 
Prevent Galls and Sore Shoulders 


Ceuch Cotton Collars are collars and pads combined. Made of 
heavy sail duck, with heavy leather bearings and line leathers, 
they absorb sweat and keep the animal’s shoulders dry and cool. 
The “Lankford,” shown above, is the most humane, efficient, and 
economical of all collars—the world’s largest selling cotton collar. 


Remember when you buy Couch products, you are help- 
ing the South by promoting the increased use of cotton. 


COUCH Cotton COLLARS AND BACKBANDS 


This trademark is stamped and labeled on as Couch products. 
without 


genuine 





» Couch Bros. Mfg. Co. 


are GEORGIA 


None 








Special $3.00 Introductory Offer 


Send check or money order for $3 to P. O. Box 974, Atlanta, Ga., and receive 
prepaid one 5-ft. cotton pick sack, one of our best backbands, and one Lank- 
(Sizes same as for leather collars.) Act prompt- 


ford collar as illustrated above. 
ly before this offer expires. 

















WIN DMIEL 
yp ECONOMY 


KA , If you need power 
ae RioTon ‘| for pumping wa- 
J | ter, the Aermotor is 

S the cheapest and 

“i most reliable power you 
canget. It costs practically 
nothing to operate an Aer- 
motor and it lasts for a lifetime. 


The Auto-Oiled Aermotor is well 
made of the best materials. It 
will run more years, stand 
more storms and need fewer 
repairs than any other pump- 
ing machine. It is econom- 
icalin first cost and the econ- 
Nomy continues right thru 

the many years of constant 
M service. 

You cannot afford to burn 
gasoline or buy electricity 
to pump any well where 
the wind exposureis fair- 

ly good. An Aermotor will 
do it for you cheaper 
and better. 


Every moving part of 
an Aermotor is constantly 
and completely oiled. 
The gears run in oil in 
a tightly enclosed gear 
case. Oil an Aermoter 
once a year and it is 
always oiled. 




























AERMOTOR CO. 
2500 Roosevelt Rd. 
CHICAGO © 






































For full information write | | Dear Mr, Mandel—I know I can give sw 





‘Send for New Fall Outfit. Also details 


eae TIES = 


- HOSIERY, 
MONEY in your HAND: 


Here's Your Real Opportunity 


Accept this free golden invitation to 
represent Carlton Mills—nationally 


known Men’s Wear manufacturers— 
and a rec nized leader in the direct- 
to-wearer field. Schooling or training 


unnecessary.Doesn’t cost you a penny. 
Cash in on our series of stupendous 
Free Merchandise Offerings. Note the 
panels to the right, and you'll under- 
stand why they’re irresistible. ... 
256% more ae power for’ your 
customer’s dollar. . .and a wide-open 
 emeaameny proof * opportunity for 


NEW BIG KIT FREE 


Coupon Below, Starts You 


of extra $25.00 Cash Bonus and 407 
Profit Sharing plans. All are easy for 
Carlton peprepentatives. Rush coupon 
today. There’s a harvest here for 
hustlers! 


CARLTON MILLS, INC. 
79 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ee 
Mr. Mandel, President Dept. 583-R 
Carlton Mills Inc., rt Fifth Ave., New York 
FreeShirts, 
outfitFree, 





ies, Underwear and Hosiery. Se 
Name 
Address 
City. 94s MMR. 5 <sctoacencate e 


i coeetliennealimenticanmetiienetinentnemetientinenttonteandneetneentinass 
if , ek evans " i 
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YFhe HOME 


Lois P Dowdle, Editor 
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Frame Your Home With ‘Trees 








HE Progressive Farmer-Ruralist is offering 
$1,500 in cash prises for home beautification. 
Are you out for the money? Are you out for the 
beauty and charm and satisfaction that will be 
yours if you make a sincere effort in that direc- 
tion? Enter now. There’s time even for newly 
planted trees to help. The contest does not close 
until three years from this fall, in 1934. 


By NELL A. STALLWORTH 


AVE you framed the picture of your home? Ev- 

ery farm home with its surrounding grounds and 

plantings forms a picture and the picture is not 
complete without the frame. The trees which surround 
the home make the frame. 


The frame, like all picture frames, must be suited 
to the picture. If the picture shows a large home 
mansion-like in structure, or an old colonial home of 
the South, the trees which surround it should be large, 
majestic, and stately. If the home is a simple little 
cottage or bungalow, trees which have a less stately 
bearing may be used. 

This frame must be unlike a real picture frame in 
that all four sides should not be alike. In studying pic- 
tures of homes, the best effect is found where the tall 
heavy trees with the dark foliage are massed to the 
rear. Trees are placed here which will overtop the tall- 
est part of the roof and seem to give it an overhanging 
protection. A clump of elms with their heads nodding 
together over the roof gives a pleasing effect. The tall 
oaks, hickories, or pines also are good for the rear 
frame where the roof runs tall. When the roof is low, 
lower grawing trees may be used, always keeping in 
mind that the trees should overtop the roof and form 
an uneven sky line. Umbrella-chinas, walnuts, and-pecans 
are excellent for the medium height trees at the rear 
of the house. They also afford abundant shade for the 
back yard and children’s playground. 


HE side frames for the picture are irregular in line. 

Here open spaces are left for entrances and inter- 
esting views, and the trees which are used are planted 
in irregular clumps, never in two straight lines along 
the boundaries. The heavier trees are planted towards 
the outer portion of the boundary line as this shuts out 
any unsightly view and turns the attention back to the 
home grounds. 


It is best to group the varieties, never mixing too 
many kinds “salt and pepper” fashion as this gives 
the grounds a mottled effect. Cedars may be used 
near a corner; two or three red maples or black gums 
will add color to the scene in the fall of the year; 
birches, beeches, and sycamores add variety in bark andl 
limb formation; while wild crab apple, dogwood, and 
redbud give much joy to the family during the blos- 
soming season. 

Never plant trees in front of the house. This cuts 
off the view from within and gives the house a chopped 















ATTRACTIVE HOME OF CYP BUL- 
LOCK, GEORGIA MASTER FARMER. 


HOME OF MISS MABEL WORLPEY, 
NEAR CHATTANOOGA, WINNER OF 
FIRST PRIZE OF $500 IN THE 
SOUTHERN RURALIST’S FIRST 
HOME IMPROVEMENT CONTEST. 


up appearance from the highway. A few well chosen 
trees may be grouped on the lawn or a specimen tree 
used at some place which lends itself to such an ar- 
rangement, but the best effect is secured by having an 
approach of open lawn. 


This arrangement of the home, sheltered by protect- 
ing and friendly trees, adds beauty, dignity, and peace 
to the picture. Here the family love to linger and the 
stranger pauses and reads “Welcome.” 


Educate Your Boys and Girls 


By LOIS P. DOWDLE 


S THIS issue of the paper goes to press, col- 
leges all over the land are swinging wide their 
doors to our youth who are entering in perhaps 

larger numbers than ever before. 

The demand for a college education has created a 
financial problem of real importance. In spite of the 
increasing desire of parents to give their sons and 
daughters college training they find it hard to part with 
the necessary cash. Lack of available funds keeps many 
boys and girls from college and sends many more out 
to work to earn part or all of their expenses. 


Lack of foresight complicates this problem. A few 
steps might be taken to help. In the first place high 
school students should earn some money and establish 
their own go-to-college fund. It is not always pos- 
sible nor is it ever easy for a high school boy or girl 
to make much money. But the 4-H clubs and the vo- 
cational schools do offer opportunity along this line. 


I know two club girls who made $300 from a turnip 
patch one summer. It was very hot and dry. Gardens 
everywhere had literally burned up. These girls sowed 
turnips in low land next to the creek and it was pos- 
sible to water the patch. Turnip greens were gathered 
sach day and sold on the curb market in the city 40 
miles away, bringing a fancy price. 

I know another girl who in five years’ time earned 
and saved $1,500 from her poultry flock. Many boys 
find it possible to earn $200 or more in a year from 
crops or projects of various kinds. 

But after all as hard as it is to make money it is a 
still bigger job to save it. A number of states now 
have started go-to-college clubs with the idea of help- 
ing boys and girls finance themselves through college. 
And parents can help boys and girls to understand 
that their very first responsibility is to themselves—to 


prepare for life by getting the best education possible. 

All the responsibility should not be placed on the 
young people. Parents themselves should do their part 
in getting ready for the time when their children will 
go to college. There are several things they can do, 
if only they start early enough, to insure a college 
education for their children. 

First, there should be a definite plan for systematic 
saving of money each year. Such money should be 
placed in a savings account or in some safe investment 
where it will earn. interest and be available as needed. 

Second, a young orchard can be planted at the birth 
of a child or a certain number of acres turned into a 
woodland, the proceeds of which will go toward the 


education ‘of the child. 


Third, the father can carry life insurance arranged 
so as to be payable at the time it is needed. That 1s 
just another way of saving, plans for which have been 
developed by several life insurance companies who are 
now writing policies of this kind. . 


The important thing is to set the goal while the 
child is still quite young and to realize that education 1s 
better than riches. Benjamin Franklin said, “When 4 
man empties his purse into his head no man can take 
it away from him.” 


There was a time when a man with common school 
education had some chance for success. That is hardly 
true any more. Rather has the world come to under- 
stand the words of Solomon :— 


“Receive my instruction and not silver; and knowl- 
edge rather than choice gold. For wisdom is better 
than rubies, and all the things that are to be desired 


are not to be compared to it. Length of days is in het } 


right hand and in her left hand riches and honor.” 
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HERE is an inexcusably high death 

rate among newborn infants and 
new mothers in this country. In spite of 
our enlightenment the “slaughter of the 
innocent” goes for- 
ward with relent- 
less fury in more 
than half of rural 
America. Also, in 
the more densely 
populated areas 
there are certain 
groups who have 
never had available 
to them the meas- 
ures which science 
has provided for 
the prevention of 
unnecessary illness and deaths of mothers 
and babies. 

Where the gospel of hygiene has been 
preached over a_ considerable period, 
deaths from childbirth and infant mortal- 
ity have markedly decreased. When 
definite and intensive efforts have been 
made to instruct expectant mothers: in 
the matter of hygienic living and the 
proper care of the new baby, the mor- 
tality rates have declined 50 per cent 
within a few years. 

It is not possible in the space here 
available to give even a brief summary 
of what constitutes sound hygienic prac- 
tice for the expectant mother. How- 
ever, there are several available sources 
of valuable information on these ‘sub- 
jects :— 

1. Your physician. He will be glad to 
consult with any expectant mother and 
advise her with regard to diet, exercise, 
rest, urine examination, and what to have 
ready for the arrival of the new baby. 

2. Your local health officer or public 
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health nurse. These individuals consid- 
er it a part of their routine duty to ad- 
vise with those who are in need of their 
services in this particular. They also 
keep on hand literature especially pre- 
pared on these subjects. 


3. Your state board of health will bé 
glad to send to you literature on the sub- 
ject of maternal and child hygiene. 

4. The Children’s Bureau, Department 
of Labor, Washington, D. C., during the 
past several years has collected much in- 
formation relative to these subjects, and 
their publications can be had free of cost. 


One of the most attractive publica- 
tions which has come to the writer’s 
desk this year is a splendidly written 
and well illustrated booklet known as 
Georgia Baby Book, fourth edition, pub- 
lished by the Georgia State Board of 
Health, State Capitol, Atianta, Georgia. 
The writer is without authority to say 
that this publication would be sent free 
of charge to others than citizens of this 
state, but he does feel sure that if mail- 
ing charges (not over 5 cents) were in- 
cluded with the request, a limited num- 
ber would be furnished to those who live 
beyond the borders of Georgia. 

At present nearly all state health de- 
partments are prepared to send similar 
literature to the people of the respective 
states. Those interested should make 
their request first to their own state 
health officer. 

The careful reading and diligent ob- 
servance of such literature usually 
means much in comfort, health, and hap- 
piness to mother and child, 

EDITOR’S NOTE.—The Progressive Farm- 
er-Ruralist has a limited supply of baby books 
that will be sent free to those first making re- 
quest for them. 


How Can I Be Popular? 


By MARGARET W. BLAIR 


ee editor opened her morning mail. 
“IT am going on a visit,” said letter 
number one. “Please tell me how to be- 
have so that people will like me.” “I 
want so much to have nice manners,” 
said letter number two. “Please tell me 
how to be popular,” said letter number 


three. “Three souls ‘with but a single 
thought”? No, indeed! More than that. 


Those three asked for what most of us 
would like to know. The whole of youth 
dreams dreams of being popular. 


_ Popularity, some say, is so fickle that 
itis not worth working for. That is not 
the kind, of course, that these three let- 
ters asked for. They wanted to know 
how to attract friends and how to keep 
them. 

The word attract holds part of the 
secret. We hear of people who have 
Magnetism, something in themselves that 
Tfaws us to them. The frank, open 
face, the friendly smile are features that 
make you say to yourself, “Here is 
someone I want to know better. He has 
something (a quality, a secret about life, 
4 something’) in his life that I want in 
mine,” ‘ 

Jn all the world there are many per- 
sons who look like someone else—many 
Who are in nature or disposition like 
Someone else, but there are no two per- 
Sots exactly alike. Each one of us has 
Particular characteristics that distinguish 
ig. from the rest. It is these character- 
aaa that make us individuals, different 
omy all others, that make our person- 
z y. This different” quality makes it 
orth our while to know numbers of 
Persons. Development of this trait makes 
Us interesting people. 


CERTAIN religions teach the worth 
of the individual, the sacredness of 
ality. That idea leads us to one 
Important point in the study of 

I W tobe popular, namely, be yourself. 
eneve that is where the majority of 

| 4S, th our effort to be popular, err most 


i a ae 


sly. We see, always in the cen- 





ter of a group, the “cute,” fluffy type, 
who says clever things. We try to imi- 
tate her. Woe! Woe! Woe! We are 
the tall, tailored type. Fluffy manner- 
isms do not suit us. The bright witti- 
cism from our practical lips falls flat. 


Our mistake is in imitating her manner- 
isms. 
Now what is there in this person to 


She always 
That would help 


imitate? Her qualities. 
sees the funny side. 
our matter-of-factness. She makes mis- 
takes, but she laughs about them and 
makes the crowd laugh with her. That 
is what we need to do instead of brood- 
ing over the errors we make. She al- 
ways thinks of sending something nice 
when someone is sick—nothing expen- 
sive—flowers from her garden, or gela- 
tine made into a tempting dish. She has 
time to read to her small brother. She 
is conscientious. She studies hard, but 
because she is bubbling over with the 
joy of life, she has learned to do her les- 
sons in double-quick time, so she can 
accomplish many other things. She is 
full of admiration for the fine qualities 
of other people. In fact, she is an all 
‘round good sport. 


Rr THAT second paragraph above I 
used the phrase, “In our effort to be 
popular.” That word effort may cause 
our downfall. Have you ever tried so 
hard you failed? Look at Mr. Out-to- 
be-popular! He, poor soul, agrees with 
everyone. He is afraid not to. He does 
all the menial tasks. Soon, figuratively, 
we wipe our feet on him, and he likes it, 
asking for more. The point is he works 
so hard trying to be popular that he has 
no time to be himself. He shows no self- 
respect, and consequently everyone dis- 
likes him. We all avoid the person who 
so obviously strives to please. We 
either look down on him for his failure 
to think well of himself, or we fear him 
as having “an ax to grind.” 

EDITOR’S NOTE.—Mrs, Blair will conclude 
this very interesting discussion on “How Can 
I Be Popular?” in the next issue. 
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Millions of people went on strike... 


and they got what they wanted! 


Mizx1ons of people in revolt. .. millions. 
And with reason. Loss of sleep,nervous- 
ness, indigestion, and headaches can’t 
be dismissed with a smile, or forgotten. 
No wonder these men and women 
sought relief —tried one remedy after 
another — until they found the real 
cause of their troubles! ... 

Perhaps it never occurred to you 
that caffein-containing drinks could be 
to blame in cases like these. But the 
people themselves tell us they are / Let- 
ters from every part of the country 
reveal the fact that caffein-containing 
drinks are a frequent cause of “nerves” 
and sleeplessness—headaches and in- 
digestion. Is this true, in your own case? 
You may say—no. But make this test 
and find out the truth about yourself! 


See how the 30-day test 
can help you! 
Make the simple test that has helped so 


many other people. Give up beverages 
containing caffein and drink Postum in- 


stead, with your meals—for thirty days. 
At the end of that time, see how your 
nerves have steadied. See how much 
better you feel. We'll wager you won't 
want to go back to caffein-containing 
drinks! 

A delicious drink 


Postum contains no caflein. Made from 
roasted whole wheat and bran, this drink 
is entirely safe— and delicious. Try a 
cup plain. Or add cream and see the 
gold. Taste 
the wonderful flavor— mellow, satisfy- 


deep, rich color change to 


ing. Youll want to keep on drinking 
Postum at every meal! 

Postum costs less than most other 
mealtime drinks, too — only one-half 
cent a cup. Order from your grocer. Or 
mail the coupon for one week's supply 
—/free— as a start on your thirty-day 
test. Please indicate whether you wish 
Instant Postum, made instantly in the 
cup, or Postum Cereal, the kind you 
boil. 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


© 1931, G. F. CORP. 








POSTUM 


is a product of 
General Foods Corporation 





GENERAL FOODS, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, one week's 


supply of 
INSTANT POSTUM..... (J Cheek 
(prepared instantly inthe cup) which 
POSTUM CEREAL...... 0 you 
(prepared by boiling) prefer 

Name 

Street 

City State. 


If you live in Canada, address General Foods, Limited, 


P.F. 10-31 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. 











Fill in completely—print name and address 


Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Feeding the "Two-year-old | 


AST November Uncle Sam checked up on the 
nation to see how well the knowledge of the cen- 
tury was being applied to the children. This 

check-up found many weak places and many oppor- 
tunities for improvement. This usually happens when 
stock fs taken. If some child welfare person should 
visit every American home in which there is a two- 
year-old, what kind of a report would be collected? 
Would he find in most of the homes an overstimulated, 
nervous child, due to (1) constant noise of radio; (2) 
high tension of adults in constant hurry to work, to 
bed, to parties; (3) poorly selected food and an in- 
dulged appetite; (4) bribes and threats in order to get 
certain foods eaten, and (5) petting and spoiling by 
adults so that the child is more a small adult than a 
child? 

Most mothers do not realize that these conditions 
exist, but if a mother will put herself in another’s 
shoes and honestly check a record she will be surprised 
at the number of times Jack eats between 
meals, the number of hours the radio is 
on, the small amount of time the house 
is quiet or the family calm, the amount 
of milk that Jack actually gives the 
puppy out of his quart! 


N ORDER for a child to build 

strong, firm teeth that will last him 
all his life he must have building mate- 
rials. The same is true of bones, mus- 
cles, organs, and digestive tract. All 
of these require certain material every 
day; if one day is missed, then some- 
thing must suffer. 


The cornerstone for the building of 
a beautiful child is a quart of milk every 
day in some form. Two-year-old chil- 
dren usually drink about three cups of 
the quart and have the other cup in 
cream soups, vegetables, custards, and 
on cereals. There is no substitute for 
milk, because: (1) it. contains the best 
quality and quantity of protein for grow- 
ing bodies and reinforces that of cereals 
and vegetables; (2) it contains more cal- 
cium than any other food and in a form 
necessary for children’s teeth and bones; (3) it con- 
tains a rich supply of phosphorus that also goes into 
teeth and bones as well as cells and blood; (4) it con- 
tains vitamin A, so necessary to promote growth and 
prevent infection of the eyes, ears, and nose; (5) it con- 
tains vitamin B, also necessary for growth, for normal 
appetites, and a healthy digestive tract; (6) it contains 
vitamin G, the pellagra preventive vitamin, and (7) it con- 
tains also a small quantity, but an excellent quality, of 
iron, to make red blood and rosy skin. Children receive 
these same minerals and vitamins from other sources 
but none of them can be used as well from other foods 
as from milk. A child stores 70 per cent more calcium 
(lime) for firm teeth when he drinks a whole quart of 
milk than he does when he drinks a pint and a half! 


HE next thing added to a child’s diet and necessary 

for the two-year-old is the whole grain, well cooked 
cereals such as oatmeal, cracked wheat, and dark farina. 
When a cereal product is dark colorec instead of light, 
it contains the valuable bran and thererore the minerals 
and vitamin B in addition to the starch. This cereal 
should be the main source of calories for the child’s 
strenuous activity and for body heat. Mrs. Mary Swartz 
Rose, nutritionist of Columbia University, recommends 
giving cereals to children with no sugar. She says :— 

“The less sugar, as such, in the two-year-old’s die®, 
the better. It should be used only where necessary to 
make certain foods, such as stewed fruits or simple 
desserts, palatable. It affords fuel only and tends to 
crowd out foods carrying building and regulating ma- 
terial, by its enticing flavor. Sugar blunts and _ per- 
verts the appetite. Every mother should understand 
this clearly and recognize that she does her child a 
kindness when she withholds it. The less the little 
child knows of it the better.” 

Probably the food value of an egg can best be ap- 
preciated if a bit of common knowledge is applied. 
From this small body a live animal walks out with 
bones, blood, muscle, skin, and feathers—strong and 
ready for work. The egg yolk is the gold mine.- Dur- 
ing His second year a child should have one egg yolk 
every day. This may be mixed with his cereal, in cus- 
tards, in vegetables such as spinach, potato, or English 
peas. It doesn’t have to be cooked and is more quickly 
digested if never hard boiled. 


hd ORDER to keep the cells of teeth vigorous and 
healthy (which likewise keeps the enamel firm and 
resistant to cavities, whatever their cause), everyone 


By VIRGINIA HARRIS HARROLD 


Nutrition Specialist, Georgia State College 
of Agriculture 


should have some fruits or fruit juices or raw vegetables 
or tomatoes every day. The standard, of course, for chil- 
dren is orange juice, about 2 or 3 tablespoons a day, 
but peach juice, tomato juice, and bananas may be used. 
Fruits also help prevent constipation. This is especially 
true of prunes. Prunes are also rich in iron but con- 
tain no vitamin C. 

Last but certainly not least of the foods meeting a 
two-year-old’s needs are vegetables. The staple vege- 
tables for children are spinach, turnip greens, carrots, 
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A HUNGRY CHILD WILL USUALLY EAT IF GIVEN 
AN ATTRACTIVE MBAL AND LEFT ALONE WHILE 
BATING. 


SUPPER FOR A TWO-YEAR-OLD. 


string beans, and English peas because they 
may be easily strained or mashed for sensi- 
tive digestive tracts and because they are all 
rich in minerals and vitamins. Potatoes are 
also valuable additions and may be served regularly 
because of their mild flavor. The most common mis- 
take of young mothers is too many kinds of food for 
the youngster. A second serving of the same vegetable 
is just as good as having another kind and saves the 
mother much time and energy. 

In order to make these general rules plain I have 
prepared a suggested day’s menu which will be found 
on this page. 

A two-year-old child should have 13 hours of sleep 
every day in order to keep his body in the best possible 
condition and this will aid in utilizing his food. 





Day’s Menu for a Two-year-old 


BREAKFAST—7 OR 7:30 


2 or 3 tablespoons prune pulp; 

4 tablespoons cereal, as oatmeal, with milk; 
1 cup milk; 

1 slice dry toast. 


LUNCH—9 A. M. 


2 tablespoons tomato juice with or without cod 
liver oil. 


DINNER—12 OR 12:30 


yolk of egg or 2 tablespoons ground liver: 
tablespoons baked potato; 

tablespoons mashed carrot; 

slice dry toast; 

cup milk; 

tablespoons fruit pulp (apple, peach). 


LUNCH— 3 P. M. 
1 cup milk and 2 crackers. 
SUPPER—5:30 P. M. 


2 tablespoons cereal or potato or 6 tablespoons 
cream soup; 

2 slices dry toast; 

1 cup milk. 
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But mothers have other difficulties beside just foog 
preparation and planning; probably Jack will not eat 
after all the work of preparing his meal. This problem 
has received much attention in the modern nursery 
schools in our colleges and universities, and experiments 
are being reported all the time. 


N CHICAGO and in Cleveland a group of children 

have been allowed to select their own food froma 
tray of simple, unmixed foods with no direction of 
help. Each child is allowed to eat just as he wishes 
with fingers or spoon and nothing is suggested one way 
or the other. These children always have appetites and 
are always jnterested in their food, and, strange to say, 
select fairly well balanced meals for themselves. 

Another experiment is being run in the nursery 
school of Columbia University on the best method of 
overcoming food dislikes in children. They recommend 
no bribes of chocolates or the movies in order to get 
a serving of spinach down. They have had the best 
results by repeating a small serving of the disliked food 
frequently with foods that the child does 
like and then leaving him alone. An ip- 
different attitude on the mother’s part 
seems to work wonders. 


Still another suggestion from a nutrj- 
tion specialist: “The child who is not up 
to_par, is nervous and irritable and lacka- 
daisical about his food should not be urged 
to eat; he should be given abundant rest, 
his butter and cream and bacon should 
probably be cut down rather than in- 
creased, and plenty of fruits and vege- 
tables as well as milk should be offered.” 
This will increase the amount of vitamin 


B, the appetite vitamin, and make his digestive tract 
healthy, so that other food may be economically used 


and _ stored. 
will also aid. 


The eating of only whole grain cereals 


HESE general rules for the forming of valuable, 
lifetime food habits may help :— 


1. Serve the food at the child’s own table without 
comment or apparent interest. 


2. Do not talk about the food. Treat him as you 
would an adult or a guest—the food is just a matter 
of course. 


3. Eat the correct food yourself. Jack does as 


Daddy or Mother does. 


4. Give only a small serving in as attractive a Way 
as you can. A small appetite can easily become dis- 
couraged over half a cup of beans. 


5. Don’t load up one meal with undesired tastes. 
Work them in one at a time in small quantities 4 
repeat often enough for the dislike to be overcome. 


6. Don’t pervert sensitive appetites with highly 
seasoned foods such as bacon (which has practically 9 
food value except the calories), sugar, and rich foods 
of all kinds. Happy and fortunate is the person rm 
can enjoy food for what it is without showering it Wt 
tomato catsup, hot sauces, or pepper, etc. 


7. Divorce your emotions from the child’s meal- 
time! Don’t give way to your griefs and fears m 
presence of uneaten cereals and spinach. Be © 
before a young but discerning audience, and remember 
that a few plates of uneaten food, however undesirabl 
are less important than the gradual establishmemt ® 
good food habits for life and tolerance for foods oe 
which one is perhaps indifferent or antagonistic. @ 
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i . dren. Price 15 cents. 


Color Contrasts Fashionable 


RINTED crepe or the new printed satins, combined with plain mate- 

rial for the soft collar, are suggested for the growing girl’s “best 
frock,” No. 7329; or plain crepe with a contrasting color for the collar 
would give one an opportunity to indulge one’s own taste for color con- 
trasts so fashionable this season. Designed in 
four sizes: 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. A 10-year 
size, if made with sleeves, will require 2% 
yards of 35-inch material. 




























Plaid suiting in brown tones with facings 
of satin in a matched shade was used for the 
new and stylish coat dress, No. 7312. Broad- 
cloth or cotton tweed with facings of pique 
would also be suit- 
able for this design. 
The vestee and 
waist fronts are cut 
with surplice clos- 
ing, and the sleeve 
is a one-piece mod- 
el. Designed in 
six sizes: 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42, and 44 
inches bust meas- 
ure. A 38-inch size 
will require 4% 
yards of 35-inch 
material. 
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72 76 Printed percale was used to make the neat 

and becoming house dress, No. 7324. The 
model is good also for gingham, linen, voile, 
or tub silk. Low placed plait fullness and a 
vestee with surplice lines are pleasing fea- 
tures of this style. The sleeve may be fin- 
ished in wrist length, as shown in the small 
view, or short as in the large view. Designed in six sizes: 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. A 38-inch size will require 4% 
yards of 32-inch material if made with short sleeves. 


A pleasing frock for school wear is No. 7276, which is quite easily 
made and easily laundered in cotton prints, linen, or wash silk. The 
dress is a one-piece model with godet inserts supplying pleasing fullness. 
The collar is very becoming and may be made of linen or organdy. 
narrow belt or sash holds the fullness at the waistline, and the sleeve is 
a comfortable bishop style. Designed in four sizes: 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. 
A 10-year size will require 3% yards of 27-inch material. 





Good News 
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Two tablespoonfuls of “KARO 
in a glass of milk improves its flavor 
and doubles its energy value! 


HAT is why doctors who know 
children and know Karoadvise children? 
mothers to serve plenty of Karo to 
the kiddies, especially underweight 
children, in milk, on cereals, on 
sliced bread, and watch their weight 


increase! : 
for weight. 


Children, of course, like Karo. 
It’s deliciously sweet and full of 


flavor—and it satisfies their “sweet of other staple foods. 


tooth”...Why is Karo so good for 


There are 120 calories per ounce 
in Karo. This means that Karo is 
a great energy-giving food—con- 
taining nearly twice the energy 
‘value of eggs and lean beef, weight 


And for economy—compare the 
price of Karo per pound, with that 
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Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer-Ruralist, 713 Glenn Street S. W., Atlanta, Georgia. 
Price 15 cents each. For other patterns, send for our new Fall 
Book of Fashions containing designs for women, misses, and chil- 
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Department P. F.-10, 





*Karo is the familiar Syrup sold in grocery stores everywhere. This delicious syrup 
is a pure mixture of dextrin, malt sugar and other simple sugar derivatives which 
is digested with remarkable ease and provides the elements for energy and growth. 





FREE TO MOTHERS 


“The Food of the Infant and the Growing Child” is a practical, helpful booklet written 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


Please send me my copy of “The Food of the Infant and the Growing Child.” 


DE ME OSS as one a «din ce pa aces we pik Cele ak dhe dle awe Cavacebean sees a's bo 6 oneal 
POS OE IPT TOL GT STEEP MOEN ie Ger geht yey EE Kcnhionde kaa eabmol Pye 
YG PURE RS SE ee NHL MRR APT ac RE a a a la 


Bea TO TENT SEO RR SGA Oe pte ear eee MT Tee 


17 Battery Place, New York City 
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THEY WERE 
MARRIED 
in’ Eighty-one”’ 


OU wouldn’t recognize Granny and 

Grandad in this old tintype. But it is 
they —as they looked on the day they be- 
gan their 50 years of sweetheart days. Now 
she is the sweet, gray-haired little woman 
+ +. nearing seventy years... whom you 
so often see. His work here was finished 
just a year ago. 


Many times, when the winds how] and 
the rain lashes down—she silently thanks 
the one who suggested the cLark Vault at 
the time her life-long sweetheart went home. 
She knows that within its protecting influ- 
ence is a safe, serene sanctuary —into which 
outside elements may not intrude. 


“WYK 


It is our great privilege to provide this com- 
forting assurance to those who ‘‘carry on.’’ 
For it is they—as well as the departed — 
whom the cLark Vault is made to serve. 


We makecrark Metal Vaults of specially 
processed, rustproofed metals because this 
is the only material that is absolutely non- 
porous — proof against water and against 
e-r-u-m-b-1-i-n-g! 

We test each vault, submerged under 
5000 pounds of water—for leaks. Not 
even a pinhol¢ leak can escape. Then we 
guarantee it for 50 years. cLarK De Luxe 
Vaults of solid copper are guaranteed forever. 


Leading funeral] directors everywhere 
can furnish the cLark Vault in a choice 
of nine appropriate finishes. Cadmium plat- 
ing by the Udylite process is included. 
Prices are very reasonable —within the 
means of all, 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Western Office and Warehouse: Kansas City, Mo. 





GRAVE VAULTS 


This trade-mark is on the end of every genuine 
water proof Clark Grave Vault 
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Waa NCLE P. F.,” said the young peo- 
ple’s editor when he saw me get- 
ting out paper and pencil, “be sure to tell 
our bunch that Archie and Gilbert Doub, 
Yadkin County, N. C., are going to 
gather walnuts for us from a spot near 
their home, famous in Revolutionary War 
history. Also that Doby R. Young, Jr., 
Kershaw County, S. C., has promised to 
gather nuts from the old camp ground 
where General Gates camped August 13- 
15, 1780, before the battle of Camden, 
Sc.” 
“That’s a real start,’ I commented, 
“and those boys are going to be proud 


DONALD LETS THE GEESE DO HIS HOEING 


that they had a part in this nut planting 
project in celebration of the bi-centennial 
of George Washington’s birth.” 


“You bet,” said the editor. “There are 
many other boys and girls living near 
historic spots on which walnut trees are 
growing who could have a part too.” 


“And I hope they’ll all see this and 
write and let me tell them how they may 
have a part,” I replied. 

The editor thought he was smart in 
giving me this job just when dozens and 
dozens of enrollments in the Harmonica 
Club are coming in every day but the 
joke’s on him—I’m enjoying it. Say, 
you harmonica players, “Ain’t we got 
fun?” Have you gotten your button and 
instruction book? 

And that reminds me that the short 
story contest closes soon—and the win- 


Crazy Ike and His Uke 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 
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ANOTHER SNAPPY DITTY 
Here lies the remains 
Of Oscar Gooking, 
He kissed the maid 
And his wife was looking. 
—Sent in by Clara Belle Lewis, 
Cumberland County, Tenn. 








ners will probably be announced Novem- 
ber 1. Lots of entries too. 


Do you boys like to hoe cotton? I 
never liked it much either but in my day 
it had to be done anyway. Now every- 
body’s talking about letting geese do it 
and Lone Scout Glenn Maness of Arkan- 
sas writes to say they do a good job too. 
That’s his younger brother Donald‘ hold- 
ing the two “choppers.” Of course you 
aren’t supposed to put the geese to work 
and then go off to a ball game—you’re to 
use that extra time to help your dad 
catch up and then take him to the game 
too. 


Seems as if I just can’t get to all 
your letters. But see if I don’t find more 
space October 15. This issue’s soliloquy 
comes from Sandy’s sister Sally :— 


“Sandy gets out of patience with me because 
I let go of my temper sometimes. If he only 
knew the times I’ve held on to it, he wouldn’t 
be so hard on me.” 


Harmonica Lesson No. 3 


N THE two previous lessons, we have 

been learning how to use the tongue 
in finding the notes on the harmonica. 
Really, when one has learned to do that, 
he is ready to play. For that reason; 
practice lesson No. 2 very carefully. 


Perhaps you have been wondering how 


you can play from music if you cannot 
read the notes. Here is the secret: Each 


Inner line 
indicates 
To 





Low Notes [=34-3 
to the Left 





hole on the harmonica is numbered, and 
you know now that to get the various 
notes, you either blow or draw. Under 
each note on the scale is the number of 
the hole to blow or draw, as B4 or D4, 
and the first thing you know you will be 
learning to read music. 


With lesson No. 2 in mind, let us 
continue. With the tongue over the 
first three holes, blow lightly and the 
“Do” note in the fourth hole will re- 
spond. Be certain that only the “Do” 
note does respond, for if you hear more 
than one distinct note, the tongue has 
not been properly placed on the instru- 
ment. Repeat this exercise until you 
have mastered playing this one note. 
You are urged not to proceed further 
until this is accomplished. A little prac- 
tice will bring satisfactory results. 


When you have acquired the knack of 
sounding the “Do” note distinctly with 
the aid of the tongue, as just explained, 
you are well on the»way to success. In 
the same position—that is, with the har- 
monica well into the mouth between 
the teeth, the surface of the tongue still 
covering holes Nos. 1, 2 and 3, draw the 
breath through the same (fourth) hole 
when you will obtain the second note of 
the scale, or “Re.” See figure above. 


Be sure to keep this lesson with the 
first two. You may want to go back 
and “review” now and then. The fourth 
lesson will appear in the very next issue. 

If you want to become a member of 


our “PF-SR Harmonica Club,” write to 
Uncle PF for your free membership 
button and booklet, The Art of. Playing 
the Harmonica. There are no fees or 
dues of any kind. And we have another 
surprise coming for you next time. 








DEFY COLD WEATHER: 
You don’t have to 
shiver this winter, no % 
matter how frosty the | 
air may be, no matter 
if the thermometer 
drops to zero. Not if 
you wear an _ Indera 
Figurfit (Coldpruf) 
Knit Slip. The coldest } 
wind that blows can- 
not penetrate an In- 
dera, thanks to the spe- 7 
cial process by which 
Indera is knitted. > 
An Indera may be worn 
with your best dress, for 
it is form-fitting. It can’t 
bunch between your knees 
or ride up around your 
hips. And the STA-UP 
shoulder straps always 
*\ stay up. A 
Ask your dealer to show 
you the Indera_ regular J 
models or the latest In- 
dera Sport Slip in all 
wool, rayon and _ wool, 
rayon and mercerized, cot- 
ton and wool, all cotton. J 
Guaranteed fast colors. 
For women, misses and 
children. 7 
Write for FRED Style $ 
Folder No. 51. 


INDERA MILLS CO, - 
Winston-Salem, WN. C 


PAY FOR BEAUTY 
@ NOT FOR FRILLS @ 


It’s true that Plough’s Favorite Bouquet 
Face Powder doesn’t come in a fancy box 
or bear a French label. But whatsdo such 
frills have to do with beauty? Plough’s 
Favorite Bouquet is a beauty powder. Pure 
and fine, it blends perfectly and clings last- 
ingly. Ask for Plough’s Favorite Bouquet 
—in the square-shaped red box—the largest 
selling face powder in the world for 25¢, 


Slougtes 
FAVORITE BOUQUET 


FACE POWDER 


If you prefer a heavier texture powder, 
choose Plough’s “Exquisite’’ Face Powder in 
the round red box, 50c. For oily skin, choose 
Plough’s “Incense of Flowers’? Face Powder in 
the red oval box, Tic. 







































































































































Good and 


o Good for You. 
EAD OUR ADVERTISING COL- 


UMNS for new offers by our adver- 
tisers. Then write for their catalogs. 








FOR FARM LIGHT PLANTS 





Announcing ° é'e 
NEW SUPERHETERODYNE MODELS 


Now you can have radio’s latest sensation — a0 L. 
Tatro Superheterodyne. Operated from any light 
socket — No more trouble with bothersome A’ 
Batteries. New — Low — Prices. 


ENJOY PERFECT 
RADIO RECEPTION 


Economical 32 Volt operation, no more costly re- 
placements of ‘‘B’ batteries every few months, less 
current than a 50 watt light bulb — all up-to-date 
features — selective — powerful marvelous tone ~ 
beautiful cabinet. FREE information. 


Mail Coupon for Details 


Name 





a 


R. F.D 
My Dealer's Name is 


State. 











L. TATRO PRODUCTS CORP. 
Dept. J 
DECORAH, IOWA 
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Every type of lady fair 
Beauty all her own doth claim, 
If she give it loving care, 
She will win this beauty game. 


Don’t Be a Stereotype! 


HEN I was a very little girl I 

thought that all angels had golden 
hair and blue eyes because most of 
the pictures I had seen of angels were 
blondes. Sometimes we get the same 
idea about beauty—that to be beautiful 
we must be a certain size and weight 
and have features and coloring “like the 
fashion book ladies.” A few years ago 
styles leaned more toward this stereo- 
typed idea of beauty, but now, thank 
heaven and the style makers, it is fash- 
ionable to be individual, to find out your 
type and stick to it, to be yourself and 


. to be it beautifully. You have a beauty 


all your very own; and you can coax 
this beauty into full flower by wearing 
colors and clothes and make-up to en- 
hance this type. 

There are really hundreds and hun- 
dreds of types, so that it will be impos- 
sible to list them all here. You know 
your own type, or can dis- 


cover it with a little 
thought. 

So, suppose we just list 
here, some “Do’s and 


Don’ts” that should be ob- 
served by certain outstand- 
ing types, and that may help 
you to minimize any imper- 
fections in your type and to 
accent your best points. 


UPPOSE you are too 

stout! Then, don’t try 
to wear the clothes and af- 
fect the type of a tall, 
slender woman. Nearly all 
fat women have a_ special 
fondness for plaids, checks, 
crossbars, and large flowers, 
bright colors in dress 





and for 
materials—and 
all these they should shun like a plague. 
It is most important to have long flow- 


ing lines in your clothes. This means no 
blouses and skirts, or even belts of col- 
ors that contrast with your dress; no 
broad spreading collars or square neck 
lines. Your skirts should be as long as 
style will allow. 

Suppose you are “painfully thin.” 
Then all the above Don’ts become Do’s 
for you. You will want to avoid stripes 
and any straight angular lines, unless 
you are of the very boyish type that 
likes to emphasize a sort of athletic slim- 
ness. If you are small and thin and of 
avery feminine type you can hide your 
angles and make them seem like curves 
by wearing the “fluffy ruffle” clothes 

t are becoming only to such a type 
and become ridiculous on fat or overly 
large women. 


fat or thin, but with a sturdy frame. 

your face is beautiful you will look 
est in “strictly tailored clothes,” severe 
i line and dark in color. But if you 
Consider that your face is not so beauti- 
ul you will perhaps decide that you 
Need some softening effect. You can 
then keep the lines of your clothes 
strictly tailored and the colors dark, but 
ve soft, clinging materials like chiffon 
r soft crepes, made with fine frills at 
neck and sleeves, or soft, crushed scarves 
% collars made of becoming colors. 

The breadth and length of your face 
“a your features make a great deal of 

rence in your choice of hats. If 
your face is too long, do not accent it by 
4 high-crowned hat; if it is too broad, 
t wear a low, broad crown, If your 
* 48 prominent or your chin receding, 


SUPPOSE you are a large woman, not 
If 


PRP ERLE Te PATA eee ee gr ee 








don’t wear an off-the-face hat. Brims 
are always more flattering than turbans, 
toques, or berets, and soft, flexible brims 
look better than stiff, hard ones if your 
face is not so young or so beautiful. Ex- 
treme styles are hard to wear, but when 
there is a definite new fashion—such as 
the new Empress Eugenie hats—you can 
usually find a modified adaptation of the 
, that is becoming, if you will look 
or it. 


HEN there are types and types to be 

considered from the standpoint of 
coloring—blondes, brunettes, and the 
hundreds of “in-betweens”! The colors 
you wear can make all the difference in 
the world in your appearance. As a 
basis of your choice, use the color chart 
that appeared in the Home Department 
of The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist in 
the July 15 issue. Blondes with fair skin 
can wear almost any col- 
ors, but the” blues or greens 
which accent the color of 
their eyes, and pinks that 
accent their “wild-rose 
complexions” are particu- 
larly lovely. The  semi- 
brunette with dark hair 
and brown or blue eyes and 
fair skin has a wide choice, 
too, wearing almost any 
color well. But the olive- 
skinned brunette must be 
more careful, for the golden 
tones in her skin are lovely 
only with colors which do 
not give it a yellow cast. 
Green and blue, or yellow 
with a greenish cast are hard 
for her to wear well, but 
soft yellow, pink, and white are very 
becoming in summer, and navy blue, 
wine red, and certain shades of brown, 
in winter. The auburn-haired girl is 
always lovely in brown and yellow and 
green. Some times a little more rouge, 
or a different tint of rouge, will make 
a flattering color of one ordinarily not 
becoming. 

You can readily see, even from these 
brief references, that there is hardly any 
need for any girl to be “homely” or 
“plain” just because she isn’t the type of 
Joan or Mary or Eleanor. Watch the 
motion picture stars and you will see 
there are as many types of beauty as 
there are stars in the skies—or in Holly- 
wood—and your own ty:* may be just 
as attractive as the one they have de- 
veloped from possibilities perhaps no 
greater than yours. 





Climb Down Our Ladder 


1 YEAST 


BREAD 


(Copyright by Public Ledger) 
Put the Yeast in the Bread by climb- 
ing down a rung at a time, changing one 
letter only in each step without trans- 
posing. Maybe you can clip a rung or 
two from our answer which appears in 
the Pickin’s column. 
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In celebration of Delco-Light’s 15th 
anniversary, you are now offered the 
marvelous Blue Streak Delco-Light, 
completely installed, at the lowest price 
in history. 

The dealer who installs this sturdy, 
800 watt Delco-Light for you will 
equip it with the famous Delco-Light 
storage battery. He will supply all wir- 
ing, insulation, outlets, plugs, fuses and 
other materials necessary to give you 
10 light outlets and a power outlet. And 
as an extra-special anniversary feature, 
he will include a set of beautiful, silvery 
fixtures. 


Take advantage of Delco-Light’s 
fifteenth anniversary by grasping this 
unusual opportunity. 


See your Delco-Light déaler and mail 
the coupon for full details—today. 


* 
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rw DELCO RADIOS 


32-VOLT...ALL BATTERY 
A. ©. 26-VOUT.. .; 


DELCO APPLIANCE CORPORATION, 
Dept. H-68, Rochester, N. Y. 


* 


this new Delco Radio 
operates directly from 
your electric 


(629RY 17 


a special offer 


THE FARMERS OF AMERICA 








BAUME STREAK 


DELCO-LIGHT 


* 


plant circuit! 


Here is a radio that you simply plug in 
at the light socket . . . that does away 
entirely with the bother and expense of 
“A” battery recharging and renewals 
...and gives you far better reception in 
every way than less modern sets. 

For it’s a set that offers you every- 
thing you want in radio: a tone selector; 
volume control; full-toned, large size 
dynamic speaker; 4 screen grid tubes... 
. .. 2 Pentode tubes, that cut down 
power consumption and reduce distor- 
tion amazingly ; . « and electric light 
socket convenience. 

Mail the coupon below for pictures 
and full details. Also see it at your 
Delco-Light dealer’s. Examine the 
beautiful, walnut finished cases in 
both Compact and Console style. We 
also offer All-Battery and A. C. 110- 
volt radios. Get the details of the 
generous terms that can make a Delco 
Radio yours to enjoy right now. 


Without any obligation, I’d like to know more about: 


C2] Delco-Light Plants 
C] Delco 32-Volt Radio 
C Delco A. C. Radio 


0 Delco Battery Radio 


C] Delco Water Systems 

(] Delco Vacuum Cleaners 
CZ] Delcogas 

(C) Delco-Light Batteries 
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For all the skin 
troubles of child- 
hood. Wise mothers 
should always keep 
it on hand. 


Gude Dept SOB, Maldon, Mass: 


Cutieura 
Ointment 























WE START YOU 
WITHOUT A DOLLAR 

Extracts, 
ties. Widely 
. 150% profit. Experience unneces- 
Carnation Co., 665, St. Louis, Me. 


Famous Carnation Products. Creams, Soa 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods, Household Nec 
known line! 200 items. 1 

sary. Write today. 
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Nothing better for cleaning 
your teeth than 


Arm & Hammer Baking Soda 
— it ts 


Pure Bicarbonate of Soda 











Available everywhere. 
Just a few cents 
@ package. 





Send for Free Book H-19, 
and Set of Bird Cards in Natural Color. 
CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 80 MAIDEN LANE, New York, N.Y. | 




















North Carolina State Fair 


Presents the Following 


Free Act Program 


October 12-17, 1931 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


Sensations of 1931 
A Schooley Production 


Captain “Smiles” O’Timmins 
Sensational High Fire Diver 
10—Kikutas—10 
The Greatest Oriental Act on Earth 


Les Eldons 


An Astounding Display of Equipoise and Comedy 


Carlos Comedy Circus 


A Riotous Comedy Offering 


Capt. Charles’ Leaping Hounds 
A Splendidly Spectacular Animal Production 


Joe Basile’s Madison Square 


Garden Band 


The Band That Is Always in Demand 


Horse Races 
$4,200.00 in Purses 


Fireworks 
American Fireworks Company of Boston Presents 
Elaborate Displays With Change of 

Program Each Night 





How May We Obtain a System of 


Stable Money 


T A recent meeting of Standard 
Farm Paper editors and agricul- 
tural economists in Chicago the subject 
of stable money was the chief subject of 
discussion. The general conclusions 
reached can perhaps be better summa- 
rized in no other way than by reprinting 
the following statement as prepared by 
H. A. Wallace of Wallaces’ Farmer (but 
changing his reference to “the 1926 price 
level” to “the average 1920-30 price 
level”). 

Two questions were up for considera- 
tion at this meeting as follows :— 

1. How can we raise prices to the 1920- 
30 level and then stabilize them there? 

2. How can we change the money sys- 
tem to help the farmer weather the 
storm? 

Following is the summary of suggested 
remedies :— 


I. Things to Do in the United States 
Independent of Europe 


1. Let the Federal Reserve Banks buy 
several billion dollars worth of govern- 
ment securities. They now hold about 
$730,000,000. By buying more securities 
they would increase bank deposits, 
strengthen the bond market, and increase 
the volume of idle money looking for 
employment. 

2. Let the Treasury Department and 
the Federal Reserve Banks relax the 
rigidity of their rules. Give instructions 
to national bank examiners to take things 
easier—a thing “which is as wise at the 
tail end of a period of deflation as it is 
unwise at the close of a period of in- 
flation. 

3. Regulate credit in a scientific way 
in relation to volume of production as 
suggested by Carl Snyder. 

4. Adopt some form of Tinnes or 
Fisher Stable Dollar, first lightening the 
gold behind the dollar sufficiently to 
bring us up to the average 1920-30 price 
level and then stabilizing at that point. 


II. Things to Do in Codperation With 
England, France, and-Germany 


1. Congress should call on our own 
Federal Reserve Board and the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank to enter into 
the closest codperation with the Central 
Bank heads of England, France, and 
Germany to economize and re-allocate 
gold in such a way as to reestablish 
world confidence, making money easy and 
causing prices to rise to the average 
1920-30 level. 


2. The central banks of the world 


should agree to withdraw gold coin and 
gold certificates entirely from internal 
use and reserve gold entirely for inter- 
national settlements. 

3. The central banks of the United 
States, England, and France should act 
codperatively to lower gold requirements 
toward the close of a period of deflation 
and to increase them after a year or two 
of inflation. 

4. Central banks should pool their gold 
reserves in such a way as to bring about 
the maximum of flexibility in order to 
prevent either inflation above or defla- 
tion below the 1920-30 price level. 

5. A Monetary Committee composed of 
men of the caliber of those of the League 
of Nations Gold Committee should be 
appointed by the leading central banks of 
the world to make recommendations to 
the respective congresses and parliaments 
as to the banking technique which will 
best serve to restore world-wide prices 
to the average 1920-30 level. 





A Handy Farm Device 





A CATTLE BREEDING RACK 





Red Letter Days 


National Grange—Madison, Wisconsin, No- 
vember 11-20. 

Virginia State Grange Meeting—Winchester, 
Va., December 1, 2, 3. 

LIVESTOCK 

National Dairy Exposition—St. Louis, Octo- 
ber 10-18. 

International Live Stock Exposition—Chica- 
go, November 28-December 5. 

Annual meeting Virginia State Poultry Fed- 
eration—Kilmarnock, November 5-6. 

Piedmont Dairy Festival of Virginia, Manas- 
sas, October 3. 

STATE FAIRS 

Virginia—Richmond, October 5-10, 

North Carolina—Raleigh, October 13-17. 

South Carolina—Columbia, October 19-24, 

Correction: Wayne County Fair, Goldsboro, 
N. C., week of October 26 instead of previous 
week as formerly reported. 

State Corn and Grain Show, Marion, Va, 
January 21-22, 1932. 


TOBACCO MARKET OPENINGS 
Dark Virginia District, October 27. 








Looking at the Markets 


By C. A. COBB Price Pre- 


Commodity and Market 


Wheat, No. 2 red winter, St. Louis...........- 
Corn, No. 2 white, St. Lowis.......+---seeeceee 
Oats, No. 2 white, St. Louis..........-+eeeeeees 
Hogs, average, St. Louis .........eeeeeceeesees 
Steers, fat, St: Louis .....cscccccccccccccecsece 
Lambs, New York ......ccceccccccscccccccecece 


Hens, live, heavy, New York 
Broilers (colored), average .... 
Eggs, firsts, New York ........ 





Butter, extras, New York ...........- oP ee cees 
Wool, unwashed West Texas, St. Louis ...... 
Wool, unwashed Kentucky, Cincinnati ....... 
Feathers, goose, Chicago .........eeeeeeeeeees z 
Cotton, middling, New Orleans ...........+..- Lb. 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, New York... 

Potatoes, new, average, New York............ 
Sweet potatoes, Cincinnati-Chicago .......... 


+Received by farmers in the South. 


Unit Sept.14 ago ago 


two Price Price war 
Price weeks month year avert. 
agot 1910-14 


Bu. $0.485 $0.46 $0.49  $0.892  $0.884 
- 45 4 3 -972 -6A2 


5 51 

Bu 97S 5598 .22 516 399 
Cwt. 6.40 6.30 7.40 8.28 7.24 
Cwt. 7.40 9.50 9.00 6.96 5.20 
Cwt. 8.25 7.50 8.00 7.94 5.90 
Lb 24 2 .24 182 .114 
Lb .23 .27 ah oa 
Doz .205 .20 4 167 215 
Lb .32 285 5 .256 
Lb 125 .125 125 HOE. ‘gees 
Lb 15 15 15 23 178 
Lb 55 55 55 Be - 

b 0634 = 0667 0681 139 124 
Lb 065 .07 .07 037 048 

u .60 85 1.51 097 
Bu 1.00 1.10 1.25 1.28 883 


REPORT OF STAPLE PREMIUMS OVER % INCH 
September 12 


Galveston Houston 
Grade — Standards 15-16 1 15-16 1 
inch inch inch inch 


Dallas 
15-16 1 


N. Orleans Little Rock Memphis 
15-16 1 15-16 1 15-16, 1 
inch inch inch inch inch inch inch inch 


White— 
No SPR ee 30 70 30 +70 25 50 40 75 3585 358 
No. 2 St. G. M. . 30 =~70 0. 3 25 50 40 75 35 85 35 8 
OR OF reer 30 70 30 70 25 50 40 75 3585 358 
War Gt. OEs doc usces 30 +70 30 «70 25 50 40 «75 35 85 3585 
No. 5 M. Basis..... 30 «70 30-70. 2 50°40 7 a ae 
No. 6 St. L. via a ie Re CR * te ies eae Nir ae ie 
PS gb Fo ae 15 25 s © so 
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| Landlords and Tenants Co-operate 


(Concluded from page 3) 


L. H. Kitchin, Halifax.—Practically all 
my land is worked for wages. I have 
only one tenant, who is required to keep 
a cow and try to live at home. 





Claude B. Wells, Buncombe.—I use 
laborers mostly to carry on my dairy, 
poultry, and farming work every day in 
the year. I make my contracts for a year 
at so much per month, with house, wood, 
cow, pasture, and garden furnished free 
and a small crop rented on share basis. 
I encourage each family to have a cow, 
hog, hens, and a good garden. 





C. F. Cates, Alamance.—For several 
years I have been putting land formerly 
rented into sweet clover, lespedeza, etc. 
In this time of low priced crops I am try- 
ing to improve the fertility of the soil. 





F. P. Latham, Beaufort.—We insist on 
a long time program that will keep our 
feet on solid ground around a full corn- 
crib, near an ample supply of home- 
grown ham and bacon, in full view of the 
pasture, the cow, the chickens, and the 
garden. This combination insures a 
ration that will grow “he men,” the salt 
of future rural life. Personally, I am not 
strong for the present tenant system of the 
South. I fear that posterity will have 
a just cause to point the finger of scorn 
to that era when soil vandals dissipated 
the heritage of unborn generations. 





R. L. Shuford, Catawba.—When I can 
get a reliable tenant I try to keep him 
interested in his farming by giving him 
enough pasture for several cows and an 
acre or more of land rent free. If the 
tenant furnishes his own stock, I give 
him the clover seed and all he makes out 
of the hay. In this way he always has 
plenty of roughage and I only charge 
him rent for grain and cotton land. I 
find by doing this the tenant keeps in- 
terested and satisfied and it is better for 
himas well as for myself. 


Plans of Virginia Master Farmers 


. M. Powell, Southampton County.— 

I furnish the land, team and _ feed, 
house, garden, wood, potato patch, farm- 
ing implements, half of the fertilizer, and 
half of the seed for my tenants and get 
half the crop. I require them to keep 
the ditches open and keep the weeds out. 
I generally look out for soil improvement 
myself, such as sowing grasses, clover, 
etc, aside from the tenant farming. 





_G. B. Morehead, Wythe—We have 
eight men who have been on the job 15 
to 20 years. And our men work. Fre- 
quently a neighbor will ask how we 
Manage to to get so much work done 
upon short notice. We have been forced 
to cut wages materially of late, but the 
men stick. Our policy with the men is 
to treat them fairly, with sympathy, and 
as fellow beings, expecting nothing of 
them we are not willing to share with 
them ourselves. Above all I think we 
should trust the man as far as possible. 
hey are more likely to become trust- 
worthy, I have seen wonderful improve- 
ment in many a man when a little confi- 
dence was shown in him. I have even 
seen dishonest men become honest when 
we tactfully trust them. Sometimes we 
can make them ashamed of themselves 
by showing a measure of confidence, for 
ere is a spark of good in almost any 
man to which we can appeal. Finally, 
would say that when a man merits it, 
Say a good word in praise of his work. 
€ will appreciate it and will try to do 
€ven better next time. 





C, H, Seely, Sussex.—I have an agree- 
ment with tenants that land fertility must 
ept up by the use of clover, rye, 
Soybeans. I furnish all the seed and 

do the sowing and planting. A three- 


» ¥8F rotation -is insisted- upon.- We also 


see that all the feed for livestock is 
grown on the farm and the manure put 
back on the land. We encourage each 
tenant to raise poultry, keep a good cow, 
raise plenty of hogs for the family and 
some to sell. We also have a large gar- 
den for both summer and winter use. 
We do not like less than a three-year 
contract, and most of our tenants stay 
much longer—some for 8 to 10 years. 
From now on we are insisting on our 
tenants planting a few fruit trees each 
year. My theory is that if we could 
only get the tenant to start to making 
things a little better, a little more home- 
like, they would soon find conditions 
much better and there would be less 
moving and more profit in farming and 
happier families. 


W. L. Turner, Rappahannock.—Very 
few farms in this section are rented and 
what few are rented have never proved 
satisfactory. 





T. M. Calhoun, Grayson.—My tenants 
are share croppers in corn, wheat, rye, 
oats, sorghum, and bird-eye beans. I 
furnish everything and they do all the 
work for one-third of the crop. They 
have their garden and house free and a 
team. They make their own meat, and 
work for me when not in their crops. I 
like to see a tenant get ahead. One tenant 
who was with me nine years saved enough 
money to buy and pay for a home. By 
taking an interest in my tenants’ welfare, 
they respond by taking an interest in my 
business. 





C. B. Robertson, Charlotte—In mak- 
ing contracts I always insist on the ten- 
ant not allowing any land to go through 
the winter without a cover crop and 
keeping ditches, furrows, etc., clear to 
avoid an overflow. I usually furnish 
seed for cover crops. In order not to 
overplant cash crops tenants plant just 
what they can handle well, produce suffi- 
cient food and feed for family and live- 
stock, and keep at least one good milk 
cow. 





Henry Good, Halifax.—Farming is in- 
deed a business in which only trained, 
intelligent men can succeed. We need a 
wholesale weeding out of tenants who 
are not willing to learn the business of 
farming. Tenants who are satisfied to 
live on land and see the soil wash away 
and rob the soil without putting anything 
back cannot make a good living for their 
families and will make nothing for their 
landlord. I am opposed to one-year leases, 
but a lease for four years or more with a 
definite purpose to beautify and improve 
the farm will certainly result in better 
living for the tenant and more profit for 
the landlord. 


H. L. Bonham, Smythe—Some farm- 
ers work with me on the share basis and 
some on a monthly wage. In either event 
I furnish house, garden, cow pasture, 
and most of them get a large part of 
their living in this way all the year. I 
have eight tenant houses on my place. 
They are all well built, neatly finished on 
inside and out, and are kept well painted. 
(In fact, after becoming a Master 
Farmer, I had all eight of these houses 
painted this spring, my own residence, 
two barns, and a few garages and other 
outbuildings. If I cannot find some way 
to get rid of this title, I fear it is going 
to break me up!) I believe that the best 
way to keep a tenant satisfied is to 
furnish him living quarters in which he 
and his family can live comfortably. If 
the wife is kept satisfied, it is an easy 
matter to keep the man, contented. I try 
never to do less than I have contracted, 
but frequently more. By paying a rea- 
sonably good wage and furnishing good 
living quarters we have no trouble in 
getting the best labor that the country 
affords and petty pilfering is almost un- 
known on the premises. The spirit of 
friendship that exists between employer 
ont. employee is all that could be wish- 

or: . . . 





HEADAC 


It is not necessary to give-in to headaches. 
It is just a bit old-fashioned! The modern 
woman who feels a headache coming on 
at any time, takes some tablets of Bayer 
Aspirin and heads it off. Relief is sure. 
And immediate! 

Keep Bayer Aspirin handy, and keep 
your engagements. Headaches, periodic 
pains, come at inconvenient times. So 
do colds. You can end them before they’re 
fairly started if you will only remember 
this handy, harmless relief. Bayer Aspirin 
does not hurt the heart. Carry it in your 
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purse; for your comfort shopping, or 
your evening’s pleasure at the movies. 
Those little nagging aches that bring 
‘‘nerves” are ended in a jiffy. Pains that 
once kept people home are forgotten half 
an hour after taking Bayer Aspirin! You’ll 
find these tablets always help. If you 
get real aspirin, you’ll get real relief. In 
every package of genuine Bayer tablets 
are found proven directions for the relief 
of headaches, colds, neuralgia, neuritis, 
sore throat, toothache, rheumatism, 
sciatica, etc. At drug stores everywhere. 


BAYER ASPIRIN 
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Lightning-Proof, Fire-Proof, Rust-Resisting 








WATER FROM 
ABOVE: 


We wanted Channeldrain to do more than withstand the strongest forces 
of the elements—so we actually improved the roofing that thousands 


of users considered perfect. 


Then—we built an almost flat roof and turned a high pressure water 


hose on it—but we could not make it leak. 


Surely you want such protection—and just as surely, also, you want 
the long life roofing that COP-R-LOY can give. Channeldrain roofing is 
lighi 


tning-proof, aeo-geee’ and easy to install. 


‘oday—learn the facts—ask your nearest dealer 


pay you well. 


for complete money-saving information. It will 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 
Wheeling, West Virginia 


Branches: New York Buffalo Philadelphia 
Chicago Kansas City St.Louis Richmond 
Chattanooga Minneapol| Des Moines 
Detroit _ Columbus, Ohio 





Investigate Wheeling Fence 


A tough, strong fence made more lasting by the use of COP-R-LOY. Full 
coa' with pure molten zinc for extra resistan 


ice 
and tested at the snctory, before you get it. Your dealer will gladly explain the many 
advantages in fencing with Wheeling Fence. 


wires; 
wear and wea’ . Put up 














It will pay 





“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIAS EDITION, covering North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
many advertisers to use other editions as per list below. 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 
including each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- 
erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 





































Edition— Cireulation— bas a a aie 4 —- Display Classified— | 
Carolinas-Virginias. .. oe Cs wae West Va a word $14.00 per inch 
State plainly Mississippi Valley... pe Ae - Penn. ise a word $13.00 per inch 
what editions yeu Kentucky-Tennessee. . Ky., Middle =a E. Tenn.. 8c a word $7.50 per inch 
wish te use. Georgia-Alabama..... 225. Ga., Ala., and Florida.... 13¢ a word $13.00 per inch 

SEND CASH WITH ORDER Wee. . 65625» case ue 175,000 Texas and So. Okla 1¢e a word $10.00 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS 1,000,000 Whole South........ ° 55e a word $50.00 per inch 
Mail your ad with Lange + age me ; Your ad set in larger type is more dig- 
ona. 





in advance of publication date. 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. 


Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer and Seuthern Ruralist, Raleigh, N. C. 


tinctive and attractive. 


Note ra 
inch in table. me 





Farms for Sale or Rent 


113 acres, good 
houses, 


Adams County farm with crops: 
buildings, 7-room house, lovely shade, barns, hen 


new milk house, etc. Pictures page 76 Strout’s catalog. 
Handy village, about hour to Harrisburg: 60 acres 
tillage, wood, fruit, spring water. includes 


team, horse, 6 cows, hay, straw, 15 acres grain, imple- 


Seeds : 


Austrian Peas, Hairy Vetch and pasture seed. Book- 
let. Lamberts. Darlington. Ala. 


Red_ May, Redhart Wheat: 
seed Wheat, $1; Barley. $1.25. 
angeburg, S. C. 





Pag Barley: selected 
Shuler & Smoak. Or- 








ments and tools; part _ New fall catalog 1.000 Home grown Fulghum seed Oats. 50c bushel. Ab- 

bargains, 1,000 pictures, free. Strout Agency, 1422-AH  ruzzi seed Rye. $1.25 bushel: f.o.b. BR. M. Morgan, 
Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia. Pa. Maxton, N. 

rT Beardless a Purple Straw Seed Wheat. pure 

REAL BARGAINS IN BEST Fulghum Oats. asonable prices. D. W. Aderholdt, 


FARMING SECTION 
Mississippi Delta, richest soil anywhere 
and adaptable to any agricultural product, 
excellent locations, good improvements, 
large and small tracts. Priced $35.00 to 
$50.00 per acre, best terms ever offered. 

FIRST JOINT STOCK LAND BANK 
Camal Bank Building, New Orleans, La. 





Illinois 


Will sell or euhenee fer farm. six room house at 
Jebnston City. I C, A. Sine. Big Stone Gap, Va. 


North Carolina 














38 acre bearing peean grove for sale on long easy 
terms. Located in edge of Raleigh, N. C. C. T. Cox, 
Creedmoor, N. €. 

Virginia 

Bargains , 3 farms. Free catalog. Belt Realty, 
Chase City. V: 

Parms ecg —Free catalogue. Chase City Land 
€o., Chase City. Va. 

Several farms for sale cheap. Write for descriptions. 
Bank of Crewe. Crewe. 





For Sale or Lease.—The Herndon awl 
improvements. 24 miles from Was! » on 
state highway. Buell Parm Agency. Warnden (Fair- 

a 


fax County). V 
Plants 


NOTICE: —IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is 

eharges unless the advertisers quotes a 
price’ in his ad. 

tions. betw 


Cabbage—Collard—Potato—Tomato 


Cabbage, Collard plants: $2. 
sery, Gainesville. Ga. 


Cabbage and Collard plants: 500. 75c: postpaid. G. 
W. Murray, Claremont, N. C. 


Cabbage and Collard plants: 
Ruby Dellinger. Newton. N. C. 


Cabbage and Collard plants: 


all modern 











‘prepaid 
This rule shall govern transac- 
een our plant advertisers and buyers. 








1,000. Evergreen Nur- 








500. 75c: postpaid. 





ee. $1.25; prepaid. 














Carroll A. Carpenter, Hickory. 
Million Cabbage plants: varieties. $1.00. 1,000: pre- 
pa Rev. Elisha Bradshaw. Walters. Va. 
€.e.d. winter heading Cabbage and se “tag 500. 
65e; 1,000, $1. W. H. Branan. Gordon, 
C.ed. winter heading Cabbage and er 500, 
65c; 1,000, $ Lewiston Plant Farm. Lewiston. Ga. 
jHeading ‘Collard plants: 500, $1: 1,000, $1.50: post- 
$1.25, express. E. Morris & Son. Maxton. 


North North Carolina. 


“Cabbage p plants, all varieties, and shipments guaran- 
teed satisfactory. 250. 50c: 500. 75c: 1.000. $1. Mitch- 
ell Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


Pipe fresh grown Cabbage plants: 300, 60c; 500. 
1,006, $1.25; postpaid. 5.000. $4; 10,000. $7.50: 
pressed. Star Plant Co.. Franklin. Va. 


Frostproof Cabbage Collard plants, postpaid: 
500. $1; 1,000, $1.50. press: 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50; 
10,000, $7.50. Tifton Plant Co.. Tifton. Ga. 


€.0.d. Cabbage and Collard Plants. —Plant now for 
Hy heading. Leading varieties: 500. 75c: 1,000, $1.25: 


000, $5. Piedmont Plant Co.. Albany. Ga. 
Plat Dutch Cabbage rary ready for prompt ship- 


m $1 per thousand; $4.50 for five thousand: charges 
collect. Clifford A. Citchins. Jr.. Franklin. Va. 











75¢; 
ex- 





anc 1 











Henry River. N. C. 
Recleaned, certified Fulahom Oats. 





purity 99.21%. 
T No. 


Baby Chicks 


Big Husky Chicks.—Guaranteed to live. 
Shipped c.o.d. Low prices. 


Only 5c up. 
Superior certified. State 





aceredited. 200-300 egg strains. Write for free cata- 
logue. Superior Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor. Mo. 
Chicks.—12,000 weekly. Finest purebreds. Our 11th 


year improving. Livability wonderful. Rhode Island 
Reds,’ Barred Rocks, Orpingtons. $10.50 per 100. 
Mixed, $9.50. Postage prepaid. Delivery guaranteed. 
Several thousand grand_pullets, breeding cockerels for 
sale. Capital Poultry Farm. Columbia. 





Leghorns 


Purebred Brown Leghorn pullets. 
Leghorn Farm, Blackstone. 


Branden’s Brown 





65c per bushel. 
Beardless Barley, purity ry 7%. germination 98.5%, 
$1_bushrel. W. B. Crawford. Statesville. N.C. 


Recleaned Tested Seeds.—For prompt shipment and 
delivered prices on adapted. pure, virile seeds and 
certified seeds of all leading varieties of grains, clovers 








wee Dark Brown Leghorns: cockerels $2.50 
Cc, 


R. L. Mayfield. Vass, N. 








and grasses, write or wire Farmers Mutual Exch 
Durham, N. C. 





Austrian Winter Peas 


Austrian Winter Peas.—The average yield. 16 tons 
green matter, equals an application 500 pounds nitrate 
soda to the acre. V. R. Bush, Albany. Ga. 


Barley 


rley, recieaned. $1 bushel. W. C. 
1. Spies. N. C. 

Beardiess Barley, recleaned. $1. . a iw deliv- 
ered in Carolinas. M. 8S. Beam. 





Beardless Ba 
Garner, Rt. 














Beans 
We menufacture the best Bean Harvester in the 
world. Hardy & Newsom. Inc.. LaGrange. N. C. 
Corn 
White milling Corn for sale, 50c. J. W. Jordan, 
Oriental. N. €. 
Grass 
For Sale.—Italian (domestic) Rye Grass for ideal 
winter pasture or lawns. V. R. Bush. Albany. Ga. 


wore 
- 
Miscellaneous 
Apples 
Several cars Apples: Grimes. Delicious. Jonathans, 
we. Palma aad solicited. D. D. Cole. Chilhowie, 
rginia. 








Auto Parts 


We can furnish you all types Fordson bearings. at 


40-45% under list price. Guaranteed equal in quality 
to any made. Shipment c.o.d.. postage collect. 
for prices. Hickory Ball Bearing Works. Hickory, 


North Carolina. 


Bicycles—Outboard Motors 


Outboard Motors, 





Bicycles. Motorcycles, Electric Light 








Write for our great reduced summer prices on hens = bi ag a i. Oise. Denver. Cais = 
and pullets. Trail’s End Poultry Farm. Gordonsville, - - - : M : 
Ae . Clothing 

ae x gg age gg ae ee Blue Serge Suits. a 95. Write MacHenry Serge 
Abernathy, Dry Ridge. Company. Baltimore. 

Pullets Cotton Picking Sheets 


PULLETFS—CHICKS 
Thousands of the highest grade Riverside 
Pullets, hatched in our own incubators and 
raised on our own farm, now ready to ship, 
at prices lower than ever before. Send for 
new catalog and latest price lists, free. 
Chicks now from weekly hatches. 


RIVERSIDE HATCHERY AND POUL- 
R. F. D. No. 4-B, 
Ducks 


Mammoth ba Pekin ducks. $3.25 
better bred. P. L. Woodard. Wilson. N. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 





for trio: none 
Cc. 





Incubators 


For Sale.—One 16,800 egg Wishbone Incubator: one 
18. 200 ese American Incubator: one 3,600 egg American 








Oats 


Write for extremely low prices: Seed Oats. Rye, 
yom. Winter Peas, ete. H. M. Franklin & Company, 
Tennille. Ge. 





For Sale.—Certified Fulghum and Norton Oats F we 
ples and quotations furnished upon request, A. 
Edens, Rowland. N. C. 


Coker Fulghum Oats: seleeted seed. 42%c; Trade 
Mark Brand, extra quality. 55c. We specialize in 
seed oats. Shuler & Smoak. Orangeburg. Cc. 








Onions 


Potato Oniqn sets, 20c auart. W. L. Johnson, Black- 
stone, Va. 





Rye 

Abruzzi ne Rye, 90c bushel. 
Brevard, N. 

Abruzzi 9 Rye. one dollar; cash with order, 
lands Orchards, Elkin, N. C. 

Pure recleaned Abruzzi Rye, mate are bushels acre, 
$1 bushel. Dewitt McIntyre, Clio. ‘S. C. 

For Sale.—Abruzzi Seed Rye. recleaned. 
bushel, Titus Nursery Co., Waynesboro, Va. 

Abruzzi Seed Rye, $1 per bushel. in 2 bushel bags, 
cash with order. Pleasant Garden Farm. Marion, N. C. 


Coker Abruzzi Rye: selected seed. $1; Trade Mark 
Brand, extra quality. $1.25. Certificate furnished if 
desired. Shuler & Smoak, Orangeburg. 8S. C. 


Turnips 
Seed Postpaid.—Purple Top Turnip. 35c pound. Cab- 
bage, all leading varieties, $1 pound. W. W. Williams, 
Quitman, Ga. 


Carson Woodfin. 





High- 








85ce per 

















Cabbage and Collard Plants.—Ready now. 500. 60c; 
06@, $1; 5,000, $3.75. Green sprouting Broccoli: 500, 
; ¥,000, $1.50. Pine loege plants guaranteed. Schroer 
Plant Farms, Valdosta. 


Strawberries 


Strawberry Plants.—Improved Elandytes. $1.50 thou- 
sand. T. J. Bradley, Alma. Ark 


Strawberry Plants.—Improved Klondyke. Aroma, Mis- 
siemary. Young plants, state inspected. guaranteed true 
ve weme. $1.50 thousand. Cawthon Plant Co.. Alma, 














@trawberry Pilants.—Improved Klondyke. Missionary, 
Exesisieor, Aroma: 250, $1: 500. $1.50: 1.006, = 50: 
f.eb. here. Everbearing ae Mastodon, New Blake- 
more, Great Youngherry best dewberry. Fruit 
trees, shrubs, and in fact ‘ar kinds nursery stock. Cata- 
log free. J. A. uer. Judsenia. Ark. 


Bach ineubator used two seasons. All in 
exeellent “eondition. and guaranteed. If interested in 
used equipment, get low quotations immediately as we 
must sell to make room for new incubators. 

Hatcheries, Ine.. 2702 Hull St., Bichmond. Va. 


Livestock 


Sale.—100 pigs: Rerheisies and Poland China. 
Fitzgerald, Albemarle, N. C. 


200 Pigs for Sale.—Choice _—— high grade stock. 
Poland China-Yorkshire crossed. Berkshire-Duroc eross- 
ed, Chester-Yorkshire crossed. Two months old. $4.50 
each, f.o.b. Lexington, Mass. Barrows, boars or sows, 
unrelated pairs and trios. Ship any number c.o.d. We 
have some nice stock here. Dailey Stock Farm, Lex- 
ington, Massachusetts. 








For 
Ww. < 








Duroc-Jerseys 


Choiee eee: boars and gilts. H. Aaren Peele, 


Pikeville, N 





Essex 


Registered Essex, all ages. E. A. Aldridge, Randle- 
man, N. C. 





Guinea Hogs 


Purebred Guinea Hogs cheap. JW Shelton. Letcher, 


Alabama. 





Poland-Chinas 


Poland China peace 
‘arm, Newbern, Ten 
Bred _ gilts, pigs: 
Stock Farm. Fairfiel 


Big Type Poland — —Bred gilts, boars, gilts. 
Championship stock. Jeffreys Sons, Geldsboro, W. C. 


and August pigs, Oakview 





recgioed stock. Mount Pleasant 

















Wheat Aberdeen-Angus 
Leap’s Prolific Wheat from gn ae one dollar 
“ Angus bull, forty dollars. Carl Hammer, Salisbury, 
bushel. L. A. Springs, Maiden. N North Carolina. 
Miscellaneous Seeds Guernseys 
aa on si i E. am. &, seed Fresh grade Guernseys, poazstenet heifers and bulls. 
if not satisfied. George Bowman, Concer Kanses, Car of grade heifers. J. J. MeDaniel, Blacksteck, 
. South Carolina. 
Jerseys 
Poultry and Eggs For Sale —Several high bred Jersey heifers. seme 
fresh; also bull; Bargain. 


Baby Chicks 
Thousands of chicks each ay a aioe. 
ley Poultry Farm, Ramsey. 
Big Husky Cite. a — Bot, $8 per hun- 
dred. Red Star Hatchery. Shiloh. NW. C. 


4c Up.—Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes. Geptnstens, 
cas. Leghorns. Glendale Hatcherv. Ramsey 


Clover Val- 








aener- 
diana. 


registered; Sophte grandson. 
J. G. Smith, Guilford College. Cc. 





Dogs 





NOTICE:—IN ORDERING DOGS ON TRIAL | 
the buyer is required to return dogs within the | 
specified time according to advertiser’s contract. 





Nursery Stock 


Beautiful p.m Fruit Trees and Shrubs. 
ae ss Jefferson Nurseries. Monticello, 





Badical price reduction on Peean and Satsuma Orange 
trees Write for cataleg. Harlan Farms Nursery, 
Inc.. Lockhart. Ala. 





Mathis guaranteed certified chicks make wonderful 
layers. Quick broilers. Order now. $5.50, 100, up 
Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 


Baby Chicks.—Triple guarantee. Best high egg ree- 





ord strains; 13 varieties; state accredited: 5e up: post- 
paid, Free catalog. Calhoun’s Poultry Farms, Mont- 
rose. 








Now Hatching.—Best strains Barred. White Rocks, 


Registered Setters. J. H. Wells. Walhalla. 8. C. 


nes eee White Collies. Roseland Kennels, Burke- 
ville. a 


wee pups; superior stock; pedfgree furnished. Clay 
erson, Pierson Statton. Illinois. 


Golden Scotch Collies; parents registered. Puppies 
$10. George Whitesel. North River. Va. 




















Early beering Papershell Pecans. Peaches. Apples, White Wyandottes, Reds, Buff Orpingtoms, Leghorns and Old time coon, ‘possum and fox hounds. Priees re- Seed Pans 
renee. Pigs. Strawberries. 5 Catalogue free. Bass mixed. Send for circular and prices. Golden Rule duced. Satisfaction guaranteed. P.M. Cooper, Whit- ee lesnedera seed with our Improved Seed 
Company, Lumberton. Hatchery, Bueyrus. Ohio. tier. N. C. Pans. 4% ft.. $6: $7. B. E. Holbrooks, Stam 
Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. Chicks.—Best egg strain. Records up to 342 eax All kinds hunting hounds on trial. Write for prices. field, N. C. 
a varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- yearly. Guaranteed to live and wow ether strains. Blueticks, Blacktans. ones and Walkers. Ramsey 
eord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord. Ga. 12 varteties. 5c up, Postoeld. Free eatalog. Beoth Creek Kennels, Ramsey. Illinois. Schools and Colleges 
‘arms, Slinton. 
We Sel? on the Credit Ptan.—Best varieties. Apple, World’s largest Hound Kennels offers quality hunt- Learn at home or school; Bookkeeping, Shortnest FF 
Peach trees low as 5c. Grapevines. 3c. Shrubs. 10c Dixie Certified Chickg from 200 egg cockerels. Per ing dogs. Sold cheap. ‘Trial allowed. Literature free. Positions College. High 
Be. Seode. sabe c. Benten © 100: Leghorns, $8: Ansenas, Basred »* White Dixte Kennels. Ine., B25, Herrick. : Nerth Carolina. — 
ers. x 


Nursery, Box 509. 





Peach and Apple Trees, Sc and up. Yellow and blood 
Wate Berries. Pecans. 
Tennessee Nussery Company. 


. Ptoms, Pears. Cherries. 
Ornamentals. Free catalog. 
» Bes 108. Cleveland, Tenn, 








Reds, Buff Orpingtons. Silver Wyandottes, 
$9; Brahmas, $13: assorted. all breeds. $7.50; heavy 


100% live delivery. Lg fe 4 L's 
records in 7 a Ree Laying Contest establish 
egg qua stock. Prompt pe me 





Cotten Picking Sheets. 72 inches square: made of 
cetton, for sale by W. A. Martin. Franklinville. » & 4 
35 cents each. 





Furs 


Let us tan and maks up your Furs. 


We also remodel, 
repair. clean and dye old furs. 
Virginia. 


Fur Tannery. Minerak 





Gin Outfit 


Complete 2-70 saw Lummus air blast ginning system, 
in Al condition. Price $475 for immediate sale. See 
A. B. Houtz & Sons, Bayboro. N. C. 





Honey 


Comb Honey.—Guaranteed pure and 
nouns $4; 40 pounds $5. J. O. Hallman. 
yeorgia. 


delicious. 30 
Nahunta, 








A 2 comb, $4.50 case six 
5-pound cans; delivered. Write E. F. Bussey & Co, 
Enigma, Ga. 





Cheice new crop table Honey: $1.10 per 10-pound 
Dail. Ra paid if 12 pails are ordered. Samole 
15 cei . Sudbury. Natchitoches. La. 





Best econ Table Honey.—Shipped from our aviaries 
in North Carolina or Georgia. State quantity and 








write for lowest prices. York Bee Company, Jesum 
Georgia. 

New Fine Table Honey.—White, tender comb: two 
5 pound pails $2; 12 5 pound pails $10. Parcel post 
prepaid. Write for dealer prices. C. . Herndon, 
Haylow. Ga. 

Hosiery 

For Sale.—Men’s Rayon Hose, imperfect, 12 pairs $1. 

Odds, 20 pairs $1. Postpaid. aie guaranteed. 


Economy Hosiery Co.. Asheboro. N. 


Kodak Finishing 


Regular price: Prints 3c; developing 5c. 
Service, North. 8. C. 


Free Developing.—Prints, 3c to Sc. 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 

Rolls developed free. Prints 3c to 6c. 
Drawer 1311. Birmingham, Ala. 


Trial Offer.—Your first six-exposure roll developed ané 
printed. 15c. Kiphart Studio. Fairfield, Ala. 


Special Trial Offer.—Your next kodak film develope? 
5c; prints 2¢ oe ee & Son, Dept. 7, Walnut 


Hills, Cincinnati 
Free Enlargement with every roll films developed. 6 
border prints. 25c. odern Photo Finishers. 0. 
Box 4368. North Fort Worth. Texas. Dept. 





North Photo 





White Cs, 





Wilson Studio, 














Lime 
Ma bone-dry Agricultural Limestone is unl- 
formly finely pulverized and sold under a guaranteed 
minimum analysis %. Write us for literature 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Of Interest to Women 


“ scot’’ 








Crocheters wanted. Send stamps. Mrs, Brundage. 
Whiting, Kansas. 
Patents 
Inventions Cesnmerciatind. —Patented Fi ‘Unpatente® 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. €o.. 545, Enright. St. Levis. 
Missouri. 








ents.—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson B, Coleman, 
Registered Patent Lawyer, Victor Builatng Washing- 
on. D. C. 








Patents.—Time counts tn applying for petents - Seat 
sketeh or model for instructions or_wr' ite for 
mn How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘Record of Invention! 
D 


. Security Savings & Commercial Bank B 
ing ae ad opposite U. 8. Patent Office), Washing 
ton. D. 





Quilt Pieces 


Silk Patchwork Pieces for quilts. pillows, fence sew 
ng. Assort sizes, prints, colors, Large two 
bundle, 90c; postpaid. Michael Cravats. 33-V Unton 
Square, New York 

















Free Des Book.—Polk baal famous dog book on . 
Instructions 


diseases. of dogs. ng. care and 
breeding with symptom chart. ry pages. Illustrated. 
Write free copy. Polk _— Produc 


te Corp., 1626 
W. Broad 8t.. ‘Richmond. ¥ 


Let Mr. Qument help you aualifs at once for, # steady 
govern job; salary range, $105-$250 259 momthix, Walle 
Ozment Inst. 225. St. Louisa. Mo, 
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T THIS time of year we are looking 
at our hens with a good deal of dis- 
particularly when we finish collect- 

ing the eggs. hey are a sorry looking 
ight with over half of them in full molt. 
Also, they are not far from making us 
yy their board, instead of helping meet 
he fall fertilizer bill. The dropping 
ards are covered with feathers and 
igstead of being glad to see us come into 
the house, most of them keep as far away 
rom us as they can. Maybe, being 
females, they are ashamed of their rag- 
ged appearance. They ought to be. 


What about the eggs we are getting? 
More than half are from pullets, so our 


gq Classified Ads 


Tobacco 
Smoking, 10 pounds $1; chewing $1.40: 40 plugs 
$150, Ernest Choate, Wingo, Ky. 
laf Tobacco.—Sample 10c. Bargain prices; see what 
webave before you buy. Troutt’s, DF4, Hickory, Ky. 
leat Tobacco.—Guaranteed. Chewing. 5 pounds $1.25: 
10, $2 Smoking: 10. $1.50. Pay postman. United 
Famers, Bardwell. Ky. 
Tobacco, prepaid, guaranteed. Aged mellow chewing, 
5 pounds $1.40; 10 pounds $2.50; smoking, 5 pounds $1; 
it pounds $1.80. W. B. Adams Pool, Sharon, Tenn. 
Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed very best aged, mel- 
































jw, juicy leaf chewing, 5 pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. 
Bet smoking, 20c pound. Mark MHamlin, Agent, 
Sturon, Tenn. 

Wagons 


White Hickory Wagons, best wagon ever made. Write 
for catalog and price list. White Hickory Wagon Mfg. 
(s.. East Point. Ga. 


Help Wanted 
Men Wanted.—We pay your rallroad fare to Nash- 
rile, Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a job. The cost to you 
is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet write 
Nahvilie Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, Tenn. 


Situation Wanted 
Wanted, by experienced farmer. to rent a small dairy 




















fam on shares. Reference given. Ralph Myers. Mill 
Neck, New York. 
Agents—Salesmen 
Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord 
Numeries, Dept. 25. Concord. Ga. 
Make 200% profit: soaps. toiletries. extracts. spices, 
tome supplies. Morgan Supply Company. 212, St. 
louis, Mo. 
Sell amazing bankrupt bargains from your home. Big 
Dresses 40c, etc. Distributors. Dept. 207, 


4 Superior, Chicago. 
Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet Articles, Flavor- 








ings and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co, Dept. 83, St. Louis. Mo. 
We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 


Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 


tation Co., 663, St. Louis. Mo. 
IS YOUR INCOME SATISFACTORY? 


Mr, Farmer, why worry? You can build a 
Permanent, profitable business, selling 
Whitmer Quality Household Products to 
friends. Experience unnecessary. We teach 
you FREE. Many Whitmer Dealers make 
$ up weekly. rite today for Farmers’ 
Every-Day-Pay-Day-Plan. THE H. C. 
ees CO., 109C Market Place, Balti- 
ore, . 


California Perfumed Beads, selling like hot cakes. 
coining money. Catalog free. Mission Factory, 

Pico, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Earn money gathering Evergreens, Roots, Herbs and 

Vants of value. 10e brings 120 page herb book and 

uuniculars, Botanical 6. New Haven. Conn. 


4 Into Business.—Make big money. We start you, 
fwuishing everything. Experience unnecessary. - 
Pure Food Co., G-2311 Archer. Chicago. 


jg ttied. —County salesman with car. to demonstrate 
ltge Ohio manufacturer. First class job. Fyr- 


Tyr Co., 2200 Fyr-Fyter Building, Dayton, Ohio. 


BUTTER MAKING 
PAYS 


when the color is right! 


The big creameries know what makes 
butter sell; and what kind of butter 
higher prices! That’s why ninety 

bt cent of them use Dandelion Brand 
Butter Color. It keeps their butter al- 
Ways uniform in color and appetizing in 
‘pearance. Dandelion Brand is so pure 
It meets every state and national food 
+ So permeating it costs practically 
yy nothing to use. Purely 

“@] vegetable. Absolutely 
tasteless. At drug and 
grocery stores, 35c. It 
always pays to use it. 
















































Write for FREE sample 
Wells & Richardson Co, Inc. 
Burlington, Vermont 


‘Can We Shorten the Molt? 


By L. H. McKAY, Poultry Editor 





customers complain about size and we 
don’t get much for them by the dozen. 
With the prospect of two more months 
before the hens get back into production, 
we can’t help but wish we could do some- 
thing to shorten the molt. We never have 
figured on selling many eggs from our 
hens at the peak price in November, for 
up to now they won’t come back into 
full production until after the first of 
December. This is just a few weeks be- 
fore prices break. 


We have felt that we’ve taken good 
care of our hens during the molt. In 
fact, we have bragged that our hens get 
as good feed and care during the molt as 
when, they are in full lay. We have fig- 
ured that a 12 weeks’ vacation was the 
least they would take before getting back 
to work. So, we have made the best of 
it, giving them freé access to laying 
mash, some milk to drink, a wet mash at 
noon, and about twice the usual quantity 
of scratch. 

We also have given them a 13-hour 
day with lights, beginning in November. 
All this was done with the idea of keep- 
ing them comfortable and giving them 
the feed necessary to re-feather, to build 
up their body weight, and store up what- 
ever reserve they need for the laying 
period. We never had the faintest idea 
of shortening the lay-off period and even 
hated to confess to wasting lights on 
hens not paying their keep. 


OW, we find that there is a lot that’s 

new about using lights on layers; 
that instead of being ashamed to keep 
chickens8awake 13 to 14 hours in winter, 
they have even turned night into day, 
and the chickens like it. 

Some folks have asked me if it wasn’t 
hard on chickens in winter to wake them 
up early in the morning by turning on 
the lights. I’ve told them that if the 
night is too long, the chicken gets cold 
and hungry, for a hen can’t eat enough 
just before going to roost to last her more 
than 10 or 11 hours, that really the 
chicken is better off with a 13-hour work- 
ing day than if it had 13 hours on the 
roost. I believe that’s true and we get 
more eggs with lights, and I can’t see 
that the eggs from the breeding flock 
don’t hatch into just as vigorous chicks. 
However, I have limited my lights to 
giving just a 13-hour day. 

Now, we read that the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station has been running a series 
of experiments since the fall of 1928 on 
all night lights for layers and I expect 
to cover this in the next issue. 


It’s Your Fight; Will You 
Help? 

HE astounding figures given on page 

4 regarding the increasing value of 
the dollar are of importance to every 
reader. Every farmer who has given a 
mortgage or made a debt in years when 
money was worth only about two thirds 
its present worth has had that debt in- 
creased about 50 per cent as a result of 
our unstable money system. This paper 
and other Standard Farm Papers believe 
that comon honesty demands that this 
system be remedied. But if this is to be 
done, the people themselves must take up 
the fight. 

Why not cut out page 4 and mail to 
your Congressman or Senator or the edi- 
tor of your local paper with a request for 
his support? Then if you wish other 
copies of this page ask us for them. 








Rural Population Increases 


HE New York Times discusses the 

remarkable fact that in 1931 for the 
first time in twenty years there was a 
gain in American rural population, and 
asks: “Is it that the telephone, the radio, 
the moving picture, the automobile, the 
improved roads, and better rural schools 
have ended or lessened the isolation of the 
farmhouse—brought the city to the coun- 
try? Despite the advances of’ large 
scale farming, it is believed by the best 
authorities that the family sized farm 
will survive.” 









next spring. 
pays a profit. 


seed to the pound. 


Grow 


PROFITS 


this winter 


Let your soil grow its own nitrogen. 
Hairy Vetch— Austrian Winter Peas—Crimson 
Clover this fall and reduce your fertilizer bills 
Increased soil fertility always 


Be sure to get Wood’s adapted tested seeds. 
High in purity—seeds that are sure to grow. 
Wood’s seeds go farther because, being clean 
and of higher germination, there are more live 


Keep the garden growing. Have fresh, tasteful 
vegetables during the winter and early spring. 
Wood’s new fall catalog offers a wide choice 
for fall planting. Truly pictures and describes 
best varieties—quotes low prices. 
Coupon will bring your copy. 






Sow 

















——— 











| T.W. WOOD & SONS | 
| Seedsmen | 
l RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

| Please send me your new catalog of things to plant this fall. | 
| Name | 
| Post Office oo, R. F. D. and Box No. | 








Every Farmer Should Have Our 
Wood Frame __ 
Stone Burr Grist Mill 


The New South Corn Mill is 
the best mill made for 


GRINDING BREAD MEAL 
Your dealer handles them. 
Write us for catalog NOW. 
FF AMERICAN CORN MILL CO. 
Winston-Salem. N. C. 


All This for Only 15 Cents 


Send only 15c RIGHT NOW and receive The Pathfinder 
every week by mail for the next 13 consecutive weeks. In 
these 13 issues you will get 426 pages. with 300 pictures, 
900 unusually interesting articles on people and things 
you want to know about, 1800 picked news items from ev- 
erywhere, 2500 jokes, sauibs and cracks, stories, etc. 
Newsiest, snappiest, most entertaining paper in the 
whole world. The biggest 15c worth YOU ever saw. Send 
now. Address Pathfinder, Dept. 78. Washinaton. D. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 
WHITE LEGHORN HENS ** sit rice” 


Thousands of laying pullets. Hatching eggs from trap- 
nested, pedigreed foundation stock. egg bred for 31 years. 
Winners at 20 egg contests. Records to 336 eggs. Catalog 
and bargain bulletin free. Write for special prices. 

GEORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union. Grand Rapids, Mich. 















Pigs 


Age 


180 » 
ec 4 mos 
I want to show you how 


you can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 
the pigs —drive out the worms, save f and get 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it— 


I'll Give You a $1.00 Package 
of my Hog Fat. Just send me your name and address. 
I'll send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 
Pay the postman only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he deliv- 
ag 






your money back. Write at once to |» Pres. 
E. B. Marshall Co., Dept. 1610, Milwaukee, Wis. 





EAD OUR ADVERTISING COL- 
UMNS for new offers by our adver- 
tisers. Then write for their catalogs. 





You'll save money by it. 





















growth, extra 
SIR 


color flowers. 


edged bright 


white. 





Bulbs 7%, Fall Planting 


Choice Varieties for Outdoors 
and Indoors ~Now at Lowest Prices 
GIANT TRUMPET DAFFODILS 


EMPRESS—Rich chrome yellow trumpet with full white 
perianth. Large flowers. 3 for 30c. 12 for 90c. 100 for $6. 


KING ALFRED—Finest giant golden yellow. 


WATKINS—Large half-trumpet. 
perianth, deep yellow cup. 3 for 3@c. 12 for 90c. 100 for $6. 


ORANGE PHOENIX—Most beautiful of all doubles. Bi- 
LAURENS KOSTER—Pure white perianth, yellow cups 
90c. 100 for $6 


20 Gorgeous Darwin Tulips, $1 


Special collection of beautiful and popular Giant Dar- 
win Tulips in many color shades of pink, red, crim- 
son, rose, maroon, scarlet, heliotrope, lavender and 
All named varieties at ie ims ase . 
bulbs, 20 varieties—a gorgeous ay for y $1. 
5 bulbs each of these superb 20 Giant Darwins (100 
bulbs) for $4.25. 


Write for Complete Catalog of Fall Bulbs 


H.G.HASTINGS CO. 
The S 


ATLANTA «——Y GEORGIA 


Vigorous 
3 for 55c. 12 for $1.95. 100 for $13.50. 
Sulphur yellow 


large. 


3 for 25c. 12 for 75c. 100 for $5.50. 


orange. Very fragrant. 3 for 30c. 12 for 


e Souths Seedsmen 
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Ie Tiamond Trat/ (ez 


speaking faster than ever before. “Yarter 
was here. Fox Face was here. The 
diamonds must be within 10 feet of me.” 


Roger wagged his head wearily. “That’s 
what we all thought when we started in. 
But the ground has been gone over a 
thousand times.” 


That didn’t discourage Jimmy. It was 
his first shot at the place and he went at 
it on all fours. The rest of us wandered 
about pretending to hunt but unable to 
put any pep into it. 


At the end of an hour Bill and I could 
stand no more of it and leaving Roger 
on a stump and Jimmy pawing the 
ground we went around and stood look- 
ing through the door of the lodge. 


PLUGGED aa stone at a hedgehog 
that had come out of a pile of rub- 
bish inside the building and stood blink- 
ing his eyes at us. The stone fanned his 
nose and he beat it into a hole in the floor. 
Bill perked up a little, for even a 
hedgehog is better than no amusement 
at all. 
“Let’s see what’s in there,” he said. 
“Maybe there’s a den of little ones.” 


I wasn’t very keen about it, but we 
went in and ripped up a couple of the 
rotten boards. There was ‘no hedgehog 
in sight, but on the ground was a hand- 
ful of something that blazed and flashed 
in the sunlight. 

“The diamonds!” 


It seemed to me that neither of us 
spoke for ten thousand years, then one of 
us, I don’t know which, yelled, “Jimmy! 
Roger! Here they are!” 


The four of us dropped to our knees 
and somehow or other our trembling 
hands picked the diamonds out of the 
dirt and laid them on Roger’s handker- 
chief. 

“But,” I said, “how'd they get here?” 

“T’ve doped it out,” Bill said. “It came 
to me sort of sudden. You see, when Fox 
Face was knocked down he wasn’t knock- 
ed out. He managed to reach the lodge 
wall with one hand and slip the bag be- 
tween the logs. Before he could get back 
here from our camp the hedgehogs. had 
carried the bag away.” 


“Hedgehogs steal diamonds!” I laugh- 
ed. “Bill, you’re a nut.” 
“Listen, dumbhead. The bag was 


soaked with sweat from being carried 
next to Yarter’s body. Sweat is salty. 
Hedgehogs are crazy for salt.” 

“T’ll be hanged!” Roger whispered, sort 
of in awe. 

We all knelt there and just stared and 
wondered. 

Then like a clap of thunder out of a 
blue sky someone snapped out behind us, 
“If you move, I shoot!” 

It wasn’t humanly possible not to move 
a little. We looked over our shoulders 
and saw Yarter in the doorway covering 
us with a revolver. 


oo was when the miracle happened. 
Yes, I said miracle and I mean miracle. 
Jimmy sprang up, wheeled and his voice 
tang out like a bugle :— 

“Put up that gun, Yarter!” 

Yarter stood like one of those petri- 
fied corpses you read about. His face 
was white. His eyes bulged. The re- 
volver dropped to the floor. 

“My God, Captain!” His voice whis- 
tled in his throat. “Do the dead walk!” 


I glanced at Jimmy. . . . No, that 
wasn’t Jimmy, that man with the set jaw 
and flashing eyes. 

“Roger,” I whispered, feeling sick, “am 
I crazy?” 

“Maybe,” he answered, looking as I 
felt. “I am.” 

Jimmy had walked over to Yarter in 
long, firm strides. 

“I have been after you for a long 
time,” he said in that new voice of his. 
“IT am going to get you now.” 


Yarter backed against the wall and 
his voice was a whimper. “Stop, Cap- 
tain! Don’t touch me, you—you ghost!” 


“ O54 + 
None of your tricks,” he snapped. 


Another stride and he caught Yar- 
ter by both wrists and with a single 


flip stretched him on the floor. As he 
bent over him he felt in his own pockets 
and frowned. 

“T have lost my handcuffs in the scuf- 
fle,” he said over his shoulder to us, seem- 
ing to notice us for the first time. “I 
am an officer. Will you kindly remove 
this fellow’s shoe laces and tie his ankles 
and wrists while I hold him. I am tak- 
ing no chances with him.” 

Without knowing whether we were afoot 
or horseback we did as he told us and tied 
Yarter up, good and tight, too. Jimmy 
looked at the knots and smiled. Jimmy 
smiled! That was enough to prove that 
he was not Jimmy. 

“T thank you,” he said, standing up. 
“You gentlemen are strangers to me.” 
We gaped at him. “I am a revenue offi- 
cer and the prisoner is a diamond smug- 
gler. I have caught him after a bit of 
a scrap.” 

We kept on staring like idiots and he 
looked puzzled. “It must have been 
rather rough,” he continued, “for I seem 


to have lost my gun. Oh, yes 
remember. . . He was about to crack 
me on the head with something. . . . 


Evidently he did, for when I came to he 
had me covered. You, gentlemen . 
I am hazy as to how you came here.” 


Bill and I were still dumb, but Roger 
had found his tongue somewhere. 


“What are you trying to put over on 
us?” he asked. “Do you mean that you 
have been a revenue officer all the time?” 


Jimmy’s eyes . . those weren’t Jim- 
my’s eyes. . His eyes were stern 
when he answered, “I have been a rev- 


enue officer since the end of the war. My 
name is Captain John C. Grant.” 
Roger sagged against the wall and the 
words sort of oozed out of him:— 
“Then—you—are—my—father !” 


FWAHE captain looked at him coolly and 
answered, ‘Hardly that.” 

“I am Roger.” Roger went closer to 
him, “Don’t you know me?” 

“What imposition is this?” the captain 
asked sharply. 

“Don’t you remember your son Rog- 
er?” It was what the books call a dra- 
matic moment. 

And it kept so. “Certainly,” the cap- 
tain said. “But he is a little tad. What 
is your game, young fellow?” 

Then, when things were at the crack- 
ing point, Bill had an inspiration. 

“Wait a second,” he said. “What year 
do you think this is, Captain Grant?” 

“What year? Why, 1918. What year 
could it be?” 

“But it is 1928!” 

“Don’t you see, Father,” Roger burst 
out, “you have lost your mind for 10 
years.” 


” 


Bill’s eyes snapped. 


“Lost my mind!” The captain was 
getting tired of such monkey business. 
“Perhaps you think you have hypnotized 
me, but you haven’t. My mind is as 
good as yours. Ten years! It was only 
three days ago that I left Burlington on 
the trail of this smuggler.” 


“Tt was ten years ago,” Roger pleaded. 
The boy was almost crazy. 


“T happen to know. I followed him to 
this shack in the Adirondacks. I don’t 
know who you are, but you are liars and 


A Human Life Saver 


Our Farm Sermon—By REV. J. W. HOLLAND 


NE Howard M. Kennedy, who died 
in Philadelphia, literally gave his 
life blood to humanity. As a soldier in 
the World War, he gave blood transfu- 
sions to 18 soldiers, 
saving their lives. 
Once after giving a 
transfusiontoa 
woman in his native 
city, he received a 
scroll bearing the 
signatures of 285,000 
persons who thus 
thanked him for his 
unselfishness. It is 
estimated that in 18 
years he shared his 
blood with 150 persons. 
His funeral was attended by thou- 


sands. 
924 


There is something almost uncanny in 
such a man. It contradicts the philoso- 
phy by which most of us conduct our- 
selves. He was a happy man, said little 
about what he was doing in his gladness 
to “do his bit.” 


It strengthens our faith in humanity 
to read of him. For if we followed the 
stories front-paged in our large dailies, 
we would conclude that crooks are in- 
creasing and that everyone has his price. 





JOHN W. HOLLAND 


If I were to write the true history of 
mankind, I should pass by the so-called 
great and fortunate people who owe 
their position to an extra gift of nature 
which enables them to think a little more 
quickly, look a little more handsome, and 
to gauge the processes of advancement 
more keenly than other people can. I 
would make my history of the real kings 
and queens who literally give their heart- 
beats for their loved ones, for their com- 
munities, and for great causes. 


It is easy to sing when the swing of 
victory is in the air, but the great souls 
are able to hear the divine “Well done” 


when none but God knows and under- 


stands, 
19749 

The challenging quality in the life of 
Jesus is that He acquired the  soul’s 
greatest expansion in the midst of the 
most meager material resources, and in 
spite of the spitefulness of His genera- 
tion. Whenever we see this savior qual- 
ity in another, it helps us to rise to the 
great responsibilities of daily life. 

This strange man in Philadelphia gave 
his blood for nothing. He evidently be- 
lieved that some things cannot be paid 
for in money, but in thankfulness. They 
who insist upon being paid for every kind 
of service rob their deeds of their most 
valuable quality. I realize that had this 
man charged $1,000 apiece for his trans- 
fusions, he might have left a small for- 
tune for his widow and little son. That 
would have been quife worth while. I 
really believe, however, that he has left 
them something better than gold. The 
woman’s consciousness that she had the 
love of such an unselfish man, and the 
memory in the boy’s mind that his father 
gave his life for others, will be a greater 
heritage than all the money he might 
have collected for them 


19749 


Young men whose eyes may see this 
story, listen a minute. It is a great thing 
to keep one’s blood so clean and pure 
that it becomes of value to other people. 
The sins of impurity burn out the worth 
of the blood. 

Yesterday a man said to me, “My son 
is home from the army. When he was 
telling me about how rapidly he was 
getting along, I asked, ‘Have you ever 
thanked me for your success? I kept 
my body and blood sacred and clean for 
your sake.’ The soldier lad said, ‘Dad, I 
never thought of that before, but I prom- 
ise you I will try to do the same.’ ” 

“He that hath clean hands and a pure 
heart!” 


Concluded 


probably thieves.” He stooped and Dick 
ed up the gun Yarter had dropped. “Now. 
move on.” : 

“But, Father,” Roger was praying to 
him, “this isn’t the Adirondacks. It j 
the old Battell Lodge on Lincoln Mom. 
tain in Vermont. Look at it. You don't 
remember it. Look at your Clothes 
They aren’t the ones you wore when you 
left home.” 


HE captain glanced about the build. 


ing. “Sométhing seems to have hap- 
pened to it,” he admitted. “And my 
clothes? No, these overalls aren’t mine” 


He shot a look at Roger. “Oh, I see, | 
was knocked out long enough for you to 
change my clothes. You are Wearing my 
SHOES. Ge ONG How does this 
happen? They are my shoes, but I left 
them at home.” 

“Mother has kept them for me.” The 
sweat was running down Roger’s face. 
“She sent them to me last week.” 


“Tt is all true, Captain Grant,” I said, 
trying to help out. “You have been miss- 
ing for ten years.” 

“Missing?” He didn’t know what to 
make of it. “You,” he said to Yarter 
who hadn’t peeped through it all, “you 
know I haven’t been missing.” 


Perhaps Yarter only wanted to make 
things easier for himself later on or per- 
haps he really had a speck of a heart 
after all. At any rate, he said, “They 
have told you straight, Captain. Ten 
years ago you chased me into the York 
State woods. I got you with a club and 
thought you were dead. Everybody has 
thought so from that day to this. You 
must have pulled through with a sick 
brain—if you are not a ghost.” 


ELL, after a while all of us man- 

aged to piece the story together, 
At first, it seemed unbelievable, but we 
have learned since that there have been 
others like it. Captain Grant himself 
knew of one in the army. It seems that 
a whack on the head may tangle the 
wires between certain parts of a man’s 
brain and he won’t know himself from 
Adam. He becomes a different man, as 
unlike his old ‘self as black from white. 
Maybe he is always that way and, again, 
a sudden sound or a familiar sight may 
untangle the wires and bring him to 
himself in a wink. There is a medical 
name for it about three yards long, but 
I can’t spell it. Anyhow, in the captain's 
case it was the sight of the diamonds and 
the sound of Yarter’s voice coming to 
gether that did the trick. 


“You see,” he said, when the first ex- 
citement had worn off, “I went away if 
plain clothes and without identification 
papers purposely to escape recognition. 
After Yarter left me for dead I must 
have come to and wandered away into 
the woods. Probably the trees sheltered 
me and seemed friendly to me at the time 
and I began to love them unreasonably. 
I have wandered ever since. Good Lord! 
Ten years!” 

“And might be wandering yet if Yar- 
ter and Fox Face hadn’t hit the trail,” ! 
said. “They ought to be pardoned.” 

“There is nothing against Fox Face,’ 
the captain said, “but there is a score t0 
settle with this man. He has knocked 
ten years out of my life. . . . Roger, tel 
me about your mother.” 

Bill and I went outside. 5 

When we wandered back after a while 
he was saying: “Boy, your mother is om 
that even a Rip Van Winkle like mé 
couldn’t forget. You thought it was om 
of my crazy notions to be in love wit 
that small, slender tree with a yellow 
crown. Nothing crazy about it. 
one tiny normal part of my brain was 
trying to make the rest remember. 3 


your mother still slender and golden 
haired, Roger ?” ‘ 
“Ves.” 


The captain put the diamonds in his 
pocket, untied Yarter’s feet and helped 
him to stand up. i 

“We will be marching now,” he said 
briskly. “It is time I turned in my mam 


THE END 
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RES TPN OE SERS SS 
THe PorK SAUSAGE 
SEASONING EVERYBODY 
LIKES 


If you like pork sausage 
... you'll like it detter 
when it’s seasoned with 
Old Plantation Seasoning 

. the old-time country 
flavor 98 out of a 100 like 
best! Old Plantation Sea- 
soning is complete ready to 
use. No mixing. No weigh- 
ing. No guess work. 
Makes sausage look better, 
keep better and taste 
better! 





If your dealer can’t 
supply Genuine Legg's 
Old Plantation Season- 
ing, send 25c in 
stamps or coin for reg- 
ular No. 25 bag to 
season 25 Ibs. of sau- 
sage. Farmer's Hand 
Book FREE! 











Dent. 
, C. Legg Packing Co., 
Birmingham, Alabama 


SOLD PLANTATION 


> 


SEASONING 





SPECIAL — 


THE BILOX! 
SoYBEAN ARVESTER 


Oo 
PROFIT 


Harvests Soybeans 
right from the Row 


after they are thoroughly matured, 
which is the best known method 
of saving seed beans. Only three 
foot, three inches from center to 
center of tread. Harvests beans 
between corn rows four and one- 
half feet wide or wider. Roller 
bearings throughout assures light 
draft. Order early and avoid the 
rush which comes later in the 
season. Price $150 f.o.b. factory. 


We also manufacture the Little 
Giant Bean Harvester, price $125 
f.o.b. factory. 


HARDY & NEWSOM, Inc. 
LaGrange, N. C. 























When horse goes 
lame ... Reach for 


ABSORBINE 


38-year-old Absorbine relieves lame legs 
strained or injured. Old-timers rely on it to 
get soreness from overworked muscles and 
tendons. No lost hair, blisters, or lay-ups. 
Kills infection; aids prompt healing of 
cuts, bruises. Get a bottle and keep it 
handy. All druggists—$2.50. W. F. Young, 
Inc., 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 





ORN % -SORE TOES 


—relieved in ONE minute 
by these thin, healing, safe 
Pads! They remove thecause 
—shoe friction and pressure. 


D! Scholl's 
Z i n Oo “pa ds Sizes also for 


Callouses and Bunions 





a 





Save over 

¥4-Rock Bottom 

Price on ali standard office 
Underwood, Reming- 

~E asiest terms ever of- 
les at reduced prices. 





i Typewriter Exch., Bene | OE thease 






One Gallus Departmint 
fer Men 


BILL RUMPUS, Edditer 


V ELL, here it is 2 weeks sence I rote 

annything about th’ cotton situashun, 
whitch everybuddy is more int’rested in 
rite now than they are in annything else, 
an’ nobuddy ain’t figgered out th’ answer 
to it yit. Th’ most poppular idee seems 
t’ be that ef we pass sum sort of law 


about it, ever’thing will be all rite. Sum 
folks wants t’ stop us farmers frum 


plantin’ anny cotton a-tall next year, an’ 
others thinks it would be all rite t’ let 
us plant a half crop. 


I don’t reckon there is anny folks an- 
nywhere’s in th’ world that loves t’ pass 
laws like us people here in this country. 
Sumhow ‘nuther we’ve got th’ noshun that 
we kin fix up most annything by gittin’ 
t’gether an’ passin’ a law about it. But 
you-all know yourself that as a gen’rul 
rule we don’t pay mutch attenshun t’ 
most laws, unless it happens t’ suit us, ’r 
unless sumbuddy jest natchally makes us. 
Of coarse that ain’t what we’d orter do, 
but it’s jest about what reely happens. 


Ef you kin pass a law t’ make all us 
farmers quit plantin’ cotton, why can’t 
you pass one against folks buyin’ anny 
kind of clothes unless they’re made out 
of cotton? I been wearin’ cotton clothes 
all my life, an’ I’m pritty stout an’ good- 
lookin’ fer my age, an’ I got a good appe- 
tite, so that shows that wearin’ cotton 
clothes ain’t hurt me none. I ain’t recko- 
mendin’ either one of them laws myself, 
you understand, but what I say is, ef 
you pass one of ’em why not pass th’ 
other one too? 


HIS here cotton situashun puts me 
in mind of a few years back when th’ 


boll weevil was about t’ git into this 
country. Folks was writin’ peeces in th’ 


papers, sayin’ that unless we could find 
sum way t’ stop them bugs we couldn't 
never raise nary nuther bale of cotton, 
an’ we was all goin’ t’ be plum ruint, an’ 
they was callin’ conferences, an’ makin’ 
speeches, an’ sendin’ out bulletins, an’ 
hollerin’ fer th’ governmint t’ help us, 
an’ talkin’ about passin’ laws, an’ sum 
was advisin’ one thing an’ sum anuther, 
an’ things was in a gen’rul mess. 


Well, you know as good as I do what 
happened. Them boll weevils come right 
in an’ settled down, an’ they’re here rite 


now, an’ instead of stoppin’ us from 
raisin’ cotton, we've done raised more 
cotton than we know what t’ do with. 


Sum folks got hurt powerful bad an’ had 
t’ quit, an’ sum other folks sorter shifted 
around, an’ got a-holt of a cow an’ a 
cupple of hogs, an’ begun t’ raise what 
they needed fer themselves an’ there 
stock, an’ that crowd come out pritty 
good, an’ my noshun is that they'll keep 
on goin’ along gittin’ there meals reg’lar 
an’ doin’ about as good as annybuddy. 


No doubt but what plenty of folks will 
be hurt bad with things in th’ shape they 
are now, but th’ feller that’s makin’ his 
livin’ right at home, with a good garden 
an’ plenty of hay an’ corn, he’s goin’ t’ 
live through it jest like he done when th’ 
boll weevil hit him, an’ ef he figgers that 
he can’t make no munney plantin’ a few 
akers of cotton next year, he won’t plant 
‘em, an’ it won't need no law t’ stop him, 
neither. 


Well, you-all go ahead an’ pass anny 
kind of law you want to. I ain’t got no 
time t’ fool around with it right now. 
Miss Sally passed a law this mornin’ that 
I had t’ help her plant a late patch of 
turnip sallad t’day, an’ folks, when she 
passes one, I sure do stop, look, an’ 
listen. 





Cotton Acreage Legislation 
OVERNOR LONG’S plan for no 


cotton in 1932 would have done more 
harm than good. It would have caused 
other nations to increase their cotton 
acreage about as much as America re- 
duced, and would have forced thousands 
of tenant farmers into unemployment or 


disaster. The new Texas law providing 
that not more than one-third of any 
farmer’s 1931 crop acreage shall be 
planted in cotton in 1932 is far more 


sensible. A fine of $25 per acre is pro- 
vided for violation but the machinery for 





reporting violations seems very weak. 
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From vermin to veal! Peters High Velocity .22’s 
will solve your vermin protection and slaughter- 
ing problems! 

This “Little Giant on the Farm” combines the 
necessary accuracy for the small animals with the 
greater wallop and shocking power for the large. 

A wonderful all-around cartridge for every 
purpose on the farm. Keep a supply on hand at 
all times. 

Send for booklet describing how Peters tests 
every feature of am- . j y 
munition by means of 
“Sparkography.” 





THE PETERS cAaseee COMPANY 
ept. J-35 
New York CINCINNATI, OHIO San Francisco 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 

Dept. J-35 Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Please send me a free copy of your booklet “From 
Trigger to Target.” 


Name 


City... 





CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 


PROFITS 


AMMUNITION YOU 











Are Within Reach of Every 
Farmer Using “Classified” 





the Year 


Figure Fence Cost 


by 










against the 
forces that 
attack farm fence 


HEN it comes to protecting 

crops, livestock and profits, 
Dixisteel Fence has been the far- 
mer’s best friend. Because it has 
given longer service at lower cost 
per year. Now a new and im- 
portant improvement adds ‘years 
more to the service you can expect 
from Dixisteel Fence—the blend- 
ing of 20 to 30 points of rust- 
resisting COPPER into the full- 
size, open-hearth steel wires. Cop- 
per in steel means EXTRA resis- 
tance to the forces that attack your 
fence. Be sure the fence you buy’ mail the coupon below for valuable 
carries the seal that identifies Gen- information about fencing. 


MAIL for FREE BOOK on fencing 


Address 
NE) FERN ore arg ie ci arpa giana rs iit Vitssevenace dens snehes beuekehsonn wee 


ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY - - - ATLANTA, GA. 


GALVANIZED 
STEEL WIRE 






uine Copper-bearing Dixisteel 
Fence. Be sure that it has Dixi- 
steel’s armor-plate of rust-proof, 
crack-proof, peel-proof zinc; the 
famous four-wrap hinge-joint con- 
struction; the wavy tension curves 
in the line wires, to absorb shocks 
and allow for expansion and con- 
traction from heat and cold. For- 
tunately, Genuine Dixisteel Copper- 
bearing Fence costs no more than 
any good fence. The Dixisteel deal- 
er’s store near you is Dixisteel Fence 
Headquarters. Go there whenever 
you need fence materials. But first, 















You’re paying for fences, why not own them? 

























‘ SIR, HOW COULD YOU: 

‘ Dealer—‘‘Shall I send the clothes-horse you 
ordered?” 

‘ Customer—“Send it! Did you think ] jm 
. tended to ride it home?’’—Tit-Bits. 
HARD AND SOFT 


Arthur—“I have been using some of Mi 
dred’s almond crethe—see how soft my face ig,” 
George—“‘Huh, yer whole dern head’s sof¢j* 


STRIVING TO PLEASE 
Patient—‘‘Two dollars for pulling one tooth? 
Why it was only a few seconds’ work,” 


Dentist—“‘Well, I could have drawn it moge 
slowly.” 
BOAST OF FUTURE 
The statesman of the future will not boast 
that he was born in a log cabin. He will be 
gin his autobiography: “My people were a 
one-car family.” 


TRUE CHIVALRY 


The genius of a certain Arkansas editor 
showed itself recently when he printed the 
following news item in the local columns. of 
his paper :— 

“Miss Beulah Blank, a Batesville belle of 
twenty summers, is visiting her twin brother, 
age 32.”—Arkansas Taxpayer. 








NO FIREFLY i 

There had been an auto wreck. One of the 
drivers climbed out in a fit of temper and 
strode up to a man standing on the sidewalk, 
thinking him to be the other driver. 

“Say, where the devil’s your tail light?” he 
roared. 

The innocent bystander looked up at him, 
“What do you think I am—a lightning bug?” 


WELL KNOWN 
New H I G H ZB POWE R MacSponger—‘“‘Come here, Billie! Don’t you 


. know who I am?” 

High-Power Billie—‘‘Yes, I’ve heard daddy speak of you 

Perfection often. You’re mother’s cousin who stayed 

No R 609 Fy here twe months one time and never. offered 
-60¢ : 


to pay a cent for board.”—Pathfinder, 






































i SAVING MONEY 


O% more speed with fuel CCOMOMY |i sats al 


Fy 


j 


we lad knocked over a stand of bees. His father, 


hurrying to help him, ran into a barbed wire 
IGH-POWER BURNERS are the Tilting drums make lighting easy. fence, gashing his leg and ruining a new pair 


& as . . 5 of overalls. Hearing the noise, his wife ran 
result of thousands of scientific Why not investigate ? See the new out, upsetting a four-gallon churn of cream 
tests in our research laboratories. 


Perfection stoves with High- into a basket of kittens, drowning the litter. 
Greatest oil-stove improvement in 


“ At the same time she dropped and broke a 
twenty s my Power burners at your dealer S. new set of store teeth. During the excitement 
wen 'y-five ears. : the eldest daughter eloped with the hired 
Hereis clean, easily controlled cooke Prices start at $78 man, the dog broke up 11 sitting hens, and the 
: : : ‘ - calves got and entirely chewed line 
ing heat that is economical of fuel © The sturdy steel construction is erent er toe Gos ia ae 
... Speed that boils two quarts of _ finished in smooth porcelainenamel, All to save the price of a shovel. 
water in less than nine minutes. lacquer and baked enamel. Even 
es low-priced models have beautiful 
NOW! MODERN ICELESS oe new colors: soft pastel green, dainty CLIMB DOWN OUR LADDER 
REFRIGERATION EVERYWHERE! a ivory and lustrous satin black. Solution to Yeast-Bread: 1, Yeast; 2, Beast} 
3, Blast; 4, Blest; 5, Bleat; 6, Bleak; 7, Break; 


Superfex Oil Burning Refrigerator. a Sem BEFORE YOU BUY ANY STOVE 8, Bread. 


Light the burners only once a day. : : 
Keeps food fresh and pure... right | esr Consider the cost of fuel. High- 


in your kitchen. | |S Power Perfection stoves give you 9, HaFI, 
Also made for use with natural, ‘i = | the cooking speed of i Sr Hambone’s Til editations 
manufactured and tanked gases. a | fnat : h . i By J. P. ALLEY 

Send for free booklet. =| ey | uels using the economical fue (Copyright, 1931, by Bell Syndicate, Ine.) 
Some distributors’ territories still MS § ccm: -.. Safe, clean kerosene. Choose 
open. Write for franchise details, *\/-— your new Perfection this week. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY : Cleveland, Ohio 














DEYWs A HEAP o’ | 
TRIFLIN’ LAZY 


Od Burns LKS GITS DE 
RFECTI ON STOVES fe DEYS PATIENT: 


ean Fatt ey mall vs 
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Boys! Here’ 
oO S e e e S Treasure Book--Successful Trapping Methods 


Pictures, Land and Water Sets ~ Guaranteed 


Price Lists - Market Reports-ALL FREE 
Out ootpda WRITE TODAY TO 


W. Irving Herskovits Fur Co. 


re vA 1 3 , oer ; 9 
I want to send it to you—and it won’t sain Gamacnitn hive. Dame, 08, See Tout, 3, ¥. 


cost: you a penny. 
Boys, this regulation size football is just 
full of good kicks and passes and will hold its shape no matter how hard 
you kick it. Every real boy wants a real football and you can have one 


now. Be the first in your neighborhood to get this ball! IF You HAVE $100 
Hurry—It’s So Easy : 


’ : . dl Or more you can invest 
Don’t wait—here’s your chance to play with your own ball and have your C7 with safety in our Full Paid 
own team and IT’S SO EASY to get this football for your very own. 0 Shares on which we have al- 


ways paid dividends of 7% or 
Just send us $2 for only 2 three-year subscriptions to The more. Write for information. 
OUR OFFER Progressive Farmer-Ruralist at $1 each and this Regulation 
size, all leather football is yours—Free and postage paid. Banking Commission. 


Operated under supervision ‘ 
You can complete the order in a few minutes—Mail Today. ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER-RURALIST NORTH AMERICAN | >... sain’ it casy dis week—ies’ sort 
Raleigh, N. C. BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION injoyin’ de ole oman’s visit wid her Rms 


Eye Dept. R. DALLAS, TEXAS | folks! 



































